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She  knows  her  alphabet 
from  Arithmetic  to  Zippers 


She  has  to  zip  up  a  youngster’s  jacket  one 
minute  and  explain  why  the  sun  goes  down 
the  next.  She’s  a  Solomon,  a  nurse,  a  walk¬ 
ing  encyclopedia  —  all  in  one. 

She’s  a  school  teacher,  and  she  deserves  our 
deepest  thanks. 

With  skill,  patience  and  understanding,  she 
dedicates  herself  to  shaping  the  minds  and 
talents  of  our  children,  thus  molding  our 
country’s  future. 


It’s  hard  to  think  of  anyone  who  has  a  more 
important  job  than  a  school  teacher.  Sup¬ 
porting  our  local  Parents  and  Teachers 
Association  is  one  way  we  can  better  under¬ 
stand  her  problems,  and  help  her  do  her  job. 

This  month  — especially  during  American 
Education  Week— we  extend  to  you,  the  men 
and  women  of  our  school  system,  our  grati¬ 
tude  and  thanks  for  a  job  so  remarkably 
well  done. 
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MECHANIZATION  IN 
UNDERGROUND  COAL  MINING 


The  underground  coal  mine  today  is  a 
modern,  mass>production  factory, 
utilizing  the  most  modern  rail  and 
conreyor  transportation  systems,  tele¬ 
phone  lines  and— most  important- 
tremendous  mining  machines. 

Orer  85%  of  underground  coal 
production  is  now  mechanically 
mined.  Cutting  machines  make  deep 
incisions  in  the  coal  seam;  then  elec¬ 
tric  drills  bore  holes  for  explosive 
charges.  After  the  coal  is  broken 
down,  loading  machines  gather  it  up 
and  move  it  by  conveyor  belt  or  shuttle 
cars  into  the  mine’s  main  transporu- 


tion  system.  In  many  mines,  gigantic 
continuous  mining  machines  combine 
these  steps  into  one  operation.  Some 
of  these  machines  can  mine  up  to  8 
tons  of  coal  per  minute. 

The  preparation  plant,  where  the 
coal  is  sent  for  final  processing,  is  also 
mechanized.  It  is  here  that  the  coal  is 
washed  and  sized  to  meet  the  exacting 
specifications  of  public  utilities,  steel 
mills  and  other  users. 

Today  good  working  conditions 
and  modem  facilities  have  made 
America’s  coal  industry  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world.  And  progressive 
coal  operators  are  currently  investing 
millions  of  dollars  for  even  more  im- 
provemenu  to  meet  our  nation’s 
growing  demand  for  energy. 


nm  If  you  desire  complete  iaformation  on  coal  for  use 
is  your  classes,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 

Southern  Building  •  Washington  5,  D.  C 


Educational  Soction,  M 
802  Sowlfiem  Building 
n  Please  send  me  a  list 

atienal  Coal  AssociatioR  9III0  J 

Washington  5,  D.  C 

of  your  teaching  ai^ 
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Join  an  American  group  to  see 


Russia  by 
motorcoach 


Be  among  a  select  few  to  take 
this  17  day,  history-making  trip. 
Travel  through  the  countryside 
and  cities  of  Russia  in  a 
deluxe  Scandinavian 
motorcoach.  Only  $495,  all 
inclusive  from  Helsinki  or 
Warsaw.  Weekly,  May 
through  October,  I960. 


Maupintour  offers  5  other  summer  tour 
plans  from  29  days  to  72  days  through 
Europe  and  Russia,  some  including  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  others  including  Bulgaria,  Rou- 
mania,  Yugoslavia,  Dalmatian  coastal 
cruise,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Passion 
Play,  Bavaria,  Austrian  Alps. 

Each  tour  conducted.  Extensive  sightsee¬ 
ing  plus  free  time.  Ask  your  travel  agent 
for  details  or  write  Melva  A.  Oldham. 
Maupintour,  1603  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 


Maupintour 


BUDGET-WISE  TOURS  OF  EUROPE 

Our  I960  proqram  foldar  datcribst  our  Inclutiv* 
ctrcl*  tours,  planntd  aspacially  for  studants  and 
taachars: 

GRAND,  58  day  in  Europe, 

19  countries  .  $1295 

STANDARD,  40  days  in  Europe, 

12  countries  .  $1095 

OLYMPIAN,  50  days  in  Europe, 

14  countries  with  Greece .  $1395 

ALL  TOURS  AHEND  OBERAMMER6AU 
PASSION  PLAY 

Most  tours  visit  Britain,  Scandinavia,  Central 
Europe  and  Italy.  Tour  prices  include  round-trip 
steamship  passage  in  tourist  class;  air  passage 
also  available.  European  transportation  by  rail, 
fiord  and  river  steamers  and  luxury  motorcoaches. 
Excellent  hotels,  meals;  sightseeing,  entertainment. 
Tours  expertly  conducted. 

Vary  early  registrations  required  for  all  June  sailings. 


O.  BOX  199  NORTHriELD,  MINNESOTA'" 


Ox^anUcdion 


EUROPE 


We'll  see  the  usual  plus  Africa  to  Sweden;  Dublin 
to  past  the  Iron  Curtain.  A  different  trip— for  the 
young  in  spirit  who  want  to  be  accompanied  but 
not  herded  around.  Also  shorter  trips. 


EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 


255  Sequoia  (Box  5) 
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Pasadena,  California 


The  Morning  Post 


school  personnel,  bus  drivers,  students, 
and  parents  as  well  should  be  reviewed, 
together  with  details  of  what  is  being  done 
to  assure  the  efficiency  of  school  bus  op¬ 
eration.  These  things  you  have  done 
well  in  your  “School  Buses  Set  a  Record”  < 
article. 

S.  A.  Abercrombie 

assistant  secretary.  National 

Commission  on  Safety  Education,  NEA 

Mr.  Parrish  was  one  of  130  state  and  local 
school  officials  drafting  recommendations 
to  increase  the  safety  and  economy  of 
school  transportation  service  at  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Safety  Education’s  Natiorul 
Conference  on  School  Transportation. 


Read  in  Stalingrad  . . . 

Dear  NJEA  REVIEW: 

This  week  I  returned  from  a  month¬ 
long  farm  study-tour  of  many  European 
countries,  spending  16  days  in  Russia. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  leant 
that  I  left  a  copy  of  the  September  issue 
of  the  NJEA  Review,  which  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  just  before  leaving,  with  the  di¬ 
rector  of  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  Stalingrad,  which  1  visited 
and  where  1  was  warmly  received. 

1  expressed  the  hope  that  1  might  serve 
as  an  expression  of  friendship  from  the 
teachers  of  New  Jersey  to  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  Russia. 

The  director  expressed  his  thanks  and 
assured  me  that  it  would  be  read  with 
great  interest  by  those  of  the  faculty  who 
could  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ragnhild  S.  Bostrom 

IVe  like  to  see  the  Review  making  its 
way  around  the  world.  We  often  receive 
requests  from  far-away  places  for  extra 
copies  of  something  read  in  the  Review. 
Usually  we  find  our  members  have  been 
sending  copies  of  their  magazines  to 
friends  abroad  and  in  other  states. 


Supports  College  Campaign  . . . 

To  Citizens  Committee  for  College  Op¬ 
portunities; 

The  Monroe  Twp.  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  has  voted  to  contribute  $25.00  to  sup 
port  the  College  Bond  Issue. 

Best  wishes  for  the  success  of  thii 
question  on  the  November  ballot. 

Mrs.  Bertha  G.  Schneeman 

president,  M.T.E.A.,  Willlamstown 

The  Committee  sincerely  appreciates  tht 
significant  contribution.  It  has  been  put 
to  good  use  toward  purchasing  fliers  and 
materials  to  further  public  support  for 
the  College  Bond  Issue. 


Ready  When  Needed 
Dear  Mr.  Bertolino; 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  all  you  did 
in  clearing  up  my  case.  We  are  assured 
it  is  all  settled  and  1  am  certainly  re¬ 
lieved. 

1  now  realize,  more  than  ever,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  getting  all  our  teachers  to 
join.  I  for  one  shall  be  out  in  front 
working  hard  to  get  1(X)%  membership. 

Again  accept  my  deepest  gratitude  for 
all  you  have  done  for  me. 

A  Satisfied  Member 

You  need  not  be  a  building  collector  to 
help  promote  professional  membership. 
The  profession  appreciates  your  efforts, 
too. 


Good  Article,  Good  Record  . . . 

Dear  Orville  Parrish: 

Just  a  word  to  say  “congratulations” 
for  another  well-done  article  on  school 
bus  transportation  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  NJEA  Review. 

This  is  a  most  timely  article  in  view 
of  the  increasing  dimensions  of  the  school 
transportation  service  in  New  Jersey  and 
all  other  states.  Not  only  does  the  excel¬ 
lent  safety  record  in  the  school  bus  oper¬ 
ation  need  to  be  publicized,  but  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  continuing  responsibilities  of 
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Crisp  fall  air,  hopeful  cheers,  a  team  working  loyally  together,  vigorous 
but  sporting  opposition — all  combine  to  make  up  that  American  phe¬ 
nomenon  we  call  football.  (Photo  by  A.  Devaney,  Inc.,  N.Y.C.) 
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PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 

American  Education  Week,  with  a 
theme  of  “Praise  and  Appraise  Your 
Schools,”  will  be  observed  from  No¬ 
vember  8  to  14. 

The  106th  NJEA  Convention  will 
be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  with  over 
40  affiliated  and  other  groups  par¬ 
ticipating,  on  November  12,  13,  and 

14. 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren  will  have  a  regional  conference 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  November  IS¬ 
IS. 

The  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Rec¬ 
reation  meets  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
for  a  national  conference  on  school 
recreation,  November  15-18. 

The  N.  J.  Association  for  Childhood 
International  will  celebrate  its  2Sth 
anniversary  with  a  concert  by  the 
N.  J.  Bell  Choral  Society.  Proceeds 
will  benefit  the  A.C.E.,  Newark 
Branch,  Scholarship  Award  in  me¬ 
mory  of  Teresa  M.  Fitzpatrick  and 
the  A.C.E.  International  Center  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  program  will 
begin  at  8:15  p.m.  at  Clinton  Place 
Jr.  H.  S.,  Newark,  on  November  17. 

The  N.  J.  Association  of  High  School 
Councils  will  hold  its  34th  annual 
conference,  as  one  phase  of  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  Student  Council  Week, 
at  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  on  November  19. 

The  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  meets  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
November  25-28. 

The  National  Science  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  a  regional  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  City,  November 
27-28. 


The  Council  for  Geographic  Edu¬ 
cation,  with  Trenton  S.  C.  professor 
Adelbert  K.  Botts,  as  its  president, 
will  have  its  45th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton-Cadillac, 
E>etroit,  Mich,  on  November  27  and 
28. 

The  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Rec¬ 
reation  will  hold  a  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Fitness  for  Elementary 
School  Age  Children  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  November  29-December  3. 

The  N.  J.  Association  of  School 
Nurse  Supervisors  will  hold  its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  at  the  Somerville  Inn, 
U.  S.  Highway  No.  22,  Somerville, 
at  6:00  p.m.  on  November  30. 

The  N.  J.  Secondary  School  Princi¬ 
pal’s  Association  will  observe  the 
Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  at  Upsala  College,  East  Orange 
on  December  3. 

The  NEA  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development  will 
have  its  fifth  research  institute  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  5-9. 

“Henry  Hudson:  Mysterious  Explor¬ 
er”  will  be  the  theme  for  a  talk  by 
writer  John  T.  Cunningham  at  the 
N.  J.  Historical  Society,  230  Broad¬ 
way,  Newark  on  December  9. 

The  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Rec¬ 
reation  will  hold  a  National  Work¬ 
shop  on  Equipment  and  Supplies  in 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  December  10- 
18. 

The  National  Science  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  will  conduct  its  annual 
meeting  jointly  with  the  Science 
Teaching  Societies  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  December 
26-31. 


The  Speech  Association  of  America 
will  have  its  national  convention  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  28-30. 


EXHIBITIONS 

Max  Weber  Retrospective  Exhibi¬ 
tion  is  the  major  fall  show,  covering 
50  years  of  the  artist’s  career,  at  the  j 
Newark  Museum,  43  Washington  , 
St.,  Newark,  through  November  15. 


“Primitive  Art,”  a  selection  of  sculp¬ 
ture  and  other  art  objects  of  Africa 
and  the  South  Pacific,  are  on  view  at 
the  Douglass  College  Art  Gallery 
(weekdays  9-4;  Sats.  9-noon)  through 
November  21. 


Lilly  Martin  Spencer,  popular  19th 
Century  American  artist,  will  be  the 
subject  of  an  exhibit  of  her  paint¬ 
ings,  sketches,  and  letters  at  the  N.  J. 
Historical  Society,  230  Broadway, 
Newark  (Tues.-Sat.  10-4:30)  throu^ 
November  21. 


“Contemporary  Paintings  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,”  Apache,  Navaho,  Hopi, 
Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Onondaga  and 
others,  lent  by  Philbrook  Art  Center 
and  Museum  of  American  Indian 
(Heye  Foundation),  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Mu¬ 
seum,  Trenton,  (weekdays  9-5;  Sun.- 
hol.  2-5)  during  November  and  De¬ 
cember. 


The  James  Fenimore  Cooper  House, 
birthplace  of  the  author  of  “Leather- 
stocking  Tales,”  at  457  High  St.  in 
Burlington  is  open  to  the  public  from 
3:00  to  5:00  p.m.  on  Sundays. 


THEATER 

“Allegro,”  the  Rodgers  and  Ham- 
merstein  musical,  will  be  presented 
by  the  Queens  Theatre  Guild  at  the 
Little  Theatre,  Douglass  College 
(Tickets  $1.50,  Subscriptions  $4.00) 
from  November  10  to  14. 


“Annie  Get  Your  Gun,”  Irving  Ber¬ 
lin’s  musical  tribute  to  Annie  Oakley, 
will  be  presented  at  the  Paper  Mill 
Playhouse,  Millbum  through  Decem¬ 
ber  6. 
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CONCERTS 


Pierre  Fournier,  cellist,  and  Anla 
Dorfmann,  pianist,  will  perform  the 
first  of  four  Vorhees  Chapel  Con¬ 
certs  (Tickets  $1.50,  series  $4.00) 
at  Douglass  College  at  8:30  p.m.  on 
November  19. 


I  Early  chamber  music  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  members  of  the  Douglass 
College  faculty,  Alfred  B.  Mann,  re¬ 
corder,  Joseph  Kovacs,  violin,  A. 
Kunrad  Kvam,  violincello,  and  David 
Drinkwater,  harpsichord,  at  the  col¬ 
lege’s  Vorhees  Chapel  at  8:30  p.m. 
on  November  22. 

The  Masterwork  Chorus  will  perform 
I  Beethoven’s  “Choral  Fantasy,”  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  pian- 
I  ist  Rudolph  Firkusny,  under  the 
I  baton  of  Eugene  Ormandy,  at  the 
j  j  Mosque  Theater,  Newark  on  Nov- 
>  I  ember  30. 


The  Masterwork  Chorus  and  Or¬ 
chestra,  under  the  direction  of  David 
Randolph,  will  celebrate  the  Handel 
1  Bicentennial,  with  a  performance  of 
I  “The  Messiah”  at  Morristown  H.  S. 
I  on  December  11  and  12. 


i- 

RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“Speaking  of  Schools,”  daily  hve- 
minute  program  of  education  news, 
®  produced  by  NJEA  and  the  N.  J. 

^  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Broadcast  times  on  local  stations  are: 


WCMC,  Wildwood  . 9:05  p.m. 

WCTC,  Now  Brunswick  . 8:30  p.m. 

WCRV,  Washington  . Tima-Varias 

WFPG,  Atlantic  City  . 9:05  p.m. 

WJLK.  Asbury  Park  . 1:20  p.m. 

WNNJ,  Nawton  . 2:05  p.m. 

WNTA,  Nawark  . 1 1 :55  p.m. 

Ct'  WSNJ,  Bridgoton  . 7:15  p.m. 

in  WTTM,  Tronton  . 7:15  p.m. 

_ 


Monfville  Twp.  Parents  Given 
Outline  Booklet  on  Teachers 
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Montville  Twp.  parents  were 
greeted  with  a  handsome  booklet  at 
the  first  meeting  of  their  PTA.  A 
mimeographed  publication,  called 
“Mom  and  Dad,  These  Are  Our 
Teachers,”  gives  biographical  out¬ 
lines  on  the  teachers  in  the  district. 
Degrees,  experience,  hobbies,  fami¬ 
lies,  and  home  addresses  were  fisted. 
The  interesting  presentation  was  in¬ 
terspersed  with  fact  sheets  of  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  system  and  suggestions 
for  parent  cooperation.  Victor  J. 
Christie  is  superintendent. 
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UNIVERSITY 


studytours 


SUMMER  1960 


4  TO  6  CREDITS 


EUROPE 


COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

Educational  concepts  and  practices  studied  in  8  and  14-day  seminars  at 
the  Universities  of  Exeter,  England  and  Paris,  France,  and  analyzed 
in  visits  to  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  either  in  Italy,  Austria,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland  or  in  Poland,  Russia,  Finland,  Sweden, 
Denmark;  choice  of  one  30-day  and  two  55-day  tours. 

EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION 

The  great  cultural  and  historic  trends  followed  through  the  ages,  decisive 
events  revived  and  evaluated  where  they  occurred,  in  the  great  capitals 
and  on  meandering  byways  of  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  France  and  the  British  Isles;  8  days  at  sea  and  46  days  in  Europe. 

PINE  ARTS 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  Low  Countries,  Munich  and 
Vienna;  Istanbul,  Athens,  Delphi,  Mycenae,  Tyrins,  Epidaurus  and 
Corinth;  in  Crete  and  five  other  Aegean  islands;  in  Rome,  the  Hill  Towns, 
Siena,  Pisa,  Florence,  Ravenna,  Padua,  Venice,  Vicenza,  Milan;  Switzer¬ 
land;  Provence,  Carcassonne,  Moissac,  Dordogne,  Poitou,  Loire  valley, 
Paris,  London;  53  days  cruising  and  motoring  in  Europe. 

FRENCH 

Study  in  Paris,  based  on  the  courses  of  the  Sorbonne  (University  of 
Paris),  July  15  to  August  13,  with  lecture  visits,  excursions,  theater  and 
opera;  followed  by  an  optional  two-week  motor  tour  of  French  provinces. 

MUSIC 

Thirty-five  superlative  performances  at  the  Llangollen,  Cheltenham, 
Holland,  Florence,  Salzburg,  Munich,  Bayreuth,  Bregenz,  Lucerne  and 
Edinburgh  festivals,  in  Dublin,  Stratford,  London,  Brussels,  Paris, 
Sorrento,  Rome,  Siena,  Venice,  Ljubljana,  Vienna,  St.  Florian,  Oberam- 
mergau;  seminars,  backstage  tours,  visits  to  fabulous  musical  collections; 
46,  50.  53  or  57  days  in  Europe. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

SOCIOLOOV 

Primitive  and  modern  societies  surveyed  in  Panama,  Colombia,  Ecuador. 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Venezuela 
and  the  West  Indies— against  the  backdrop  of  fantastic  pre-Columbian 
sites  and  some  of  the  world's  most  amazing  scenery:  34  days  from 
Miami  back  to  Miami. 

Costs,  including  travel  to  and  from  Europe, 
from  $585  (French)  to  $1,695  (Fine  Arts). 
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From  the  President’s  Desk 


Thinking  well  is  wise;  planning  well,  wiser;  doing  well,  wisest 
and  best  of  all. 


Persian  Proverb. 


PEOPLE 

“Here’s  to  nice  people  of  whom  we  are  some”  is  my  favorite 
toast.  In  these  two  years  as  your  President  I  have  had  cause  to  use 
it  often  with  real  delight  and  pride  and  gratitude. 

“Better  people  for  better  living”  is  my  revision  of  the  well 
known  commercial. 

People  are  important.  Things  don’t  count  too  much. 

I  believe  that  the  most  significant  contribution  we  can  make 
as  teachers  is  to  develop  “better  people  for  better  living.” 

We  begin  with  such  simple  and  important  things  as  kindness, 
ease,  justice,  laughter,  work,  constancy,  and  generosity.  I  believe 
we  transmit  far  more  than  we  guess  by  what  we  don’t  say  than  by 
what  we  say;  by  the  things  we  do,  than  by  the  things  we  say  should 
be  done. 

“It’s  the  doing  that  counts,”  remarked  the  old  Monk,  “it  is 
solved  in  the  doing.” 

DOING 

That  action  verb  describes  briefly  and  with  deserved  praise  the 
work  of  many  committees,  our  superb  staff,  and  Executive  Secretary. 
Complete  reports  are  yours  in  the  Review  and  at  the  Convention. 
Read.  Listen. 

In  this  final  word  to  New  Jersey’s  teachers,  I  salute  Dr.  Lynch 
and  Ida  Francis  for  their  distinguished  service  as  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer.  I  congratulate  the  incoming  officers  and  wish  them  well. 

Thank  you,  sincerely,  for  two  unforgettable  years.  NJEA  will 
“keep  on  keeping  on.” 
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Association  Activities 


I  NEA  Officials  Join  Fight  Against 
i  Residency  Rule  of  Newark  Board 

(Fear  expressed  that  other  cities  in  the  nation  might  copy 
Newark  example  if  unfair  practice  is  allowed  to  continue. 


I  The  National  Education  Associa- 
;  tion  has  added  its  force  to  the  drive 
against  the  Ne.vark  “residency  rule.” 
j  Members  of  the  NEA  staff  met  in 
the  city  early  last  month  with  New 

■  Jersey’s  two  NEA  Directors,  NJEA 
field  representatives,  officers  of  the 
Newark  Teachers  Association  and 

■  representatives  of  the  Newark  Prin- 

■  cipals  Association,  the  Vice-Princi- 
[  pals  Association,  and  the  Supervisors 
[  Association. 

!  The  Newark  Board  of  Education 

I  Executive  Committee  Votes 
I  Large  Sum  for  Welfare  Aid 
1  Over  $2,000  was  voted  by  the 
I  NJEA  Executive  Committee  at  its 
October  meeting  to  aid  five  NJEA 
members  with  legal  exp>enses.  Acting 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  NJEA 
Welfare  Committee,  the  Executive 
board  carried  out  its  policy  of  help¬ 
ing  members  who  are  making  legal 
tests  of  state  laws  or  regulations. 

Included  in  the  awards  were  a 
superintendent  who  successfully 
fought  for  reinstatement  after  being 
dismissed  on  insufficient  grounds,  a 
teacher  who  successfully  protested 
his  dismissal  for  an  alleged  disabling 
injury,  an  assistant  superintendent 
who  is  questioning  the  validity  of 
past  certification  for  tenure  purposes, 
a  teacher  who  claims  seniority  rights 
to  a  former  position  assigned  to 
someone  else,  and  a  retired  veteran 
who  is  challenging  the  salary  figure 
on  which  the  TP&AF  Trustees  de¬ 
termined  his  retirement  allowance. 

Members  of  the  Association  in 
Deed  of  assistance  in  such  cases  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  the 
Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare 
through  the  NJEA  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  180  West  State  St.,  Trenton  8, 
N.  J.  The  Committee  is  particularly 
insistent  that  NJEA  be  contacted  be¬ 
fore  actual  legal  proceedings  are 
begun. 


is  insisting  that  all  Board  employees 
holding  supervisory  or  administrative 
positions  be  city  residents  by  Jan. 
15,  1961.  It  is  also  requiring  new 
appointees  in  such  positions  to  sign 
a  pledge  to  move  into  the  city  within 
a  year. 

Might  Hit  All 

The  NEA  representatives  agreed 
with  NJEA  and  NTA  fears  that  this 
could  be  a  first  step  toward  applying 
such  a  rule  to  all  teachers.  They 
added  that  allowing  such  an  unfair 
practice  to  continue  in  a  city  as 
large  as  Newark  would  set  a  bad 
example  that  might  be  copied  in 
other  parts  of  the  nation. 

The  NEA  offered  financial  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  Newark  teachers  to  fight 
the  residency  rule.  Key  NEA  offi¬ 
cials  requested  permission  to  appear 
at  the  October  27  Board  meeting 
and  also  asked  for  a  conference  to 
discuss  the  regulation. 

Press  for  Ruling 

Meanwhile  the  NJEA  field  service 
division  and  Attorney  Cassell  Ruhl- 
man,  Jr.  are  pressing  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  for  a  ruling  on 
the  residency  rule.  A  petition  has 
been  filed  on  behalf  of  Merrill  T. 
Hollinshead,  director  of  child  guid¬ 
ance  and  special  education,  and  Al¬ 
bert  D.  Angell,  Jr.,  principal  of 
Newark’s  Central  H.S.  The  plea 
claims  any  action  taken  against  a 
school  person  because  of  residency 
would  violate  the  tenure  law. 

Representing  NEA  at  the  meeting 
in  Newark  were  Richard  B.  Kennan, 
executive  secretary  of  the  NEA  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  E)efense  of  Democ¬ 
racy  through  Education;  Henry  E. 
Butler,  Jr.,  Commission  counsel; 
Sylvia  Brotman,  NEA  special  assis¬ 
tant  for  urban  areas;  plus  Sampson 
G.  Smith  and  Rita  C.  Jacoby,  New 
Jersey  members  on  the  NEA  Board 
of  Directors. 


Enrollment  Collectors 
Seek  43,500  Members 

A  goal  2,500  members  higher 
than  last  year  has  been  set  for  the 
1959-60  NJEA  enrollment  drive. 
The  NJEA  Enrollment  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  May 
C.  Smith,  special  class  teacher  in 
Trenton,  hopes  to  sign  up  more 
than  43,500  New  Jersey  professional 
educators. 

Last  year  a  goal  of  41,00  active 
teacher  members  was  topped  by  86. 

The  task  this  year  will  not  be  an 
easy  one.  Estimates  show  that  the 
total  number  of  teachers  have  gone 
up  by  only  about  2,300  this  year. 
That  means  NJEA  enrollment  col¬ 
lectors  must  recruit  all  the  people 
in  new  positions  plus  some  of  the 
few  who  did  not  join  last  year. 

The  School  Year  Calendar  is 
again  being  used  as  a  membership 
promotion  piece.  The  handsome 
combination  of  important  dates  and 
information  about  NJEA  services  is 
a  daily  reminder  to  all  teachers  of 
the  work  NJEA  does.  A  member¬ 
ship  poster  (see  inside  back  cover  of 
this  Review),  using  the  theme 
“Your  Membership  Makes  the  Dif¬ 
ference,”  has  been  provided  for  each 
school  bulletin  board. 

Having  exceeded  the  20,000  mark 
in  NEA  membership — enough  to 
qualify  for  a  second  seat  on  the  NEA 
Board  of  Directors — New  Jersey 
teachers  will  be  aiming  for  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  22,000  in  1959-60.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  NEA  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee,  under  State  Director  Dr. 
Sampson  G.  Smith,  Franklin  Twp. 
superintendent,  will  supervise  the 
drive  for  that  goal. 


A  Time  for  Pride . . . 

A  new  school  can  be  an  important 
event  for  community  stock-taking. 
Bridgeton  recently  opened  its  new 
$3,500,000  high  school.  Marking 
the  event  was  a  64-page  “Bridgeton 
Progress  and  High  School  Dedica¬ 
tion  Edition”  of  the  Bridgeton  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  Governor  Meyner  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  dedication 
exercises  on  September  13. 
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SOME  67  SMALL  discussion  meetings  gave  teachers  a  chance  to  explore  particular  details 
of  cultural  development  within  the  educational  system.  Many  of  the  groups  covered  new 
areas  of  content  that  are  being  introduced  into  school  programs. 


in  a  state  of  non-culture,”  he  said. 
“If  we  perform  them  badly,  then  we 
are  in  a  state  which  I  would  like  to 
call  anti-cultural;  and  what  I  wish  to 
stress  here  today  is  that  anti-culture 
is  our  greatest  enemy.” 

“Many  people  believe  so  firmly 
that  the  mere  performance  or  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  work  of  art,  whether  it  be 
painting,  or  music,  or  literature,  or 
drama,  or  the  ballet,  is  in  itself  a 
mark  of  culture,  that  they  fail  to 
distinguish  between  that  kind  of  cul¬ 
tural  activity  which  promotes  activ¬ 
ity  of  thought  and  receptiveness  to 
beauty  and  humane  feeling,  and  that 
kind  of  anti-culture  which  inhibits 
both  thought  and  receptivity.  Senti¬ 
mentalism  is  one  of  the  principal 
forms  of  anti-culture,”  he  added. 

Chinese  Threaten 

Speaking  to  the  social  studies 
teachers,  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  warned 
America  that  the  real  challenge 
may  come  from  Communist  China, 
rather  than  the  Soviet  Union.  “Red 
China  is  on  the  march,”  he  said.  “We 
must  assume  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  Chinese  have  atomic 
bombs  of  their  own  and  the  means 
of  delivering  them  and  that  event 


Keeping  the  Human  Factor  in  Culture 
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Non-scientific  disciplines  stressed  at  annual  NJEA  professional 
improvement  conference.  Gross  scores  excess  '^sentimentalism" 


About  1,800  New  Jersey  teachers 
are  firming  the  bulwarks  to  protect 
the  “humanities”  after  a  day’s  con¬ 
centration  at  the  1959  NJEA  Pro¬ 
fessional  Improvement  Conference. 
“Preserving  Our  Culture”  was  the 
theme  for  this  fifth  in  the  series  of 
annual  NJEA  meetings.  It  covered 
methods  and  materials  in  the  areas 
of  English,  social  studies,  and  foreign 
languages. 

A  general  meeting,  three  large 
group  sessions,  and  67  small  discus¬ 
sion  groups  provided  a  full  agenda 


of  speakers,  consultants,  and  resource 
personnel.  The  day-long  conference 
was  held  at  Trenton  Central  High 
School  on  October  17. 

Watch  Cultural  Standards 
Dr.  Mason  W.  Gross,  president  of 
Rutgers  University,  sounded  the  key¬ 
note  for  the  conference  by  stressing 
the  responsibility  of  teachers  in  the 
area  of  culture.  He  emphasized  es¬ 
pecially  the  obligation  for  maintain¬ 
ing  cultural  standards.  “If  we  do  not 
preserve  the  materials  of  culture  and 
perform  them,  we  can  be  said  to  be 


will  be  a  distressing  milestone  in 
modem  history.” 

Mr.  Finletter  emphasized  that  we 
are  up  against  a  Communist  drive 
to  win  the  world  by  proving  that 
the  communist  system  can  beat  ours 
in  the  production  of  material  goods 
and  in  creating  a  standard  of  living 
in  consumer  items  which  will  make 
Communists  better  fed,  better  housed 
and  better  cared  for.  He  felt  that 
this  competition  is  especially  acute 
in  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
“The  Asians  and  the  Africans  have 
a  different  idea  of  individual  rights 
than  we.  They  accept  more  readily 
the  subordination  of  the  individual 
to  the  collective  interest.  And  the 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  very 
responsive  to  efforts — and  claims  of 
efforts — to  do  away  with  war.” 

Marjorie  C.  Johnston  set  forth  as 
a  current  goal  of  education  and  of 
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At  Atlantic  City  Conference 


THREE  LARGE  GROUP  MEETINGS  cov«r«d  the  general  areas  of  social  studies,  English,  and  foreign  languages.  Or.  Marjorie  C.  Johnson, 
spoke  to  an  overflow  crowd  on  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education's  efforts  to  promote  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  to  most  students. 
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For  College  Freshmen 

State  Announces  Plans  For  Awarding  Scholarships 


Informational  material  and  pre¬ 
liminary  application  forms  have  been 
mailed  to  all  New  Jersey  high  schools 
and  colleges  as  the  first  step  in 
launching  the  New  Jersey  State 
Scholarship  Program.  As  outlined  by 
the  Scholarship  Commission  through 
the  Chairman,  Frederick  M.  Raub- 
inger,  State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  program  this  year  will 
operate  as  follows: 

Tuition  scholarships  of  up  to  $400 
will  be  presented  in  January  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  were  graduated  from 
high  school  in  the  class  of  1959. 
These  grants,  known  as  1959  schol¬ 
arships,  will  be  awarded  retroactively 
to  September  and  will  be  equal  in 
value  to  those  that  will  be  given  to 
future  high  school  graduating  classes. 

Students  who  expect  to  be  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  during  the 
present  school  year  will  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  1960  scholarships,  which 
will  be  awarded  in  May. 

All  students  interested  in  finding 
out  whether  or  not  they  are  eligible 
for  scholarships  should  obtain  an  in¬ 
formational  leaflet  from  their  high 
school  guidance  office  or  their  col¬ 
lege  dean.  Young  people  not  pres¬ 
ently  attending  school  may  procure 
the  necessary  information  from  their 
local  high  schools  or  may  write  to 


the  New  Jersey  State  Scholarship 
Commission,  175  West  State  Street, 
Trenton  25,  New  Jersey. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the 
law  is  that  an  applicant  must  take  a 
qualifying  examination.  This  year 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board,  will  serve  as  the 
qualifying  examination. 

Students  who  are  to  receive  schol¬ 
arships  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  ability  as  measured  by  the 
examination  and  financial  need  to 
be  determined  by  a  careful  evalua¬ 
tion  of  financial  ability. 


WHAT  OTHER 
STATES  ARE  DOING  .  .  . 

The  West  Virginia  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  published  its  own  book  on 
"Solving  Behavior  Problems."  It  proves 
to  be  quite  popular,  especially  among 
beginning  teachers. 

The  book,  which  runs  170  pages,  results 
from  four  years  of  work  at  the  W.V.E.A.'s 
annual  summer  education  work  confer¬ 
ences.  The  book  follows  a  case-study  ap¬ 
proach  and  treats,  through  actual  ex¬ 
amples,  such  topics  as  "dishonesty,"  "bel¬ 
ligerence,"  "timidity,"  "jealousy,"  "disin¬ 
terest,"  and  "crying." 

Copies  are  being  sold  at  cost  for  $2.00 
and  may  be  ordered  from  the  W.V.E.A., 
1558  Quarrier  St.,  Charleston  I,  W.  Va. 


College  SEA  Members 
Meet  at  Rider  Campus 

The  Rider  College  Student  Educa-  I 
tion  Association  is  welcoming  pros-  f 
pective  teachers  from  all  New  Jersey  \ 
colleges  to  an  all-college  SEA  Con-  j 
ference  on  December  5.  The  college’s  ! 
new  campus  in  Lawrenceville  will  be  4 
the  site  of  the  meeting,  which  will  \ 
last  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:15  p.m.  The  j|, 
theme  of  the  conference  is  “The  \ 
Time,  Area,  and  Reality  of  Change 
(the  Road  Ahead  for  the  Prospective  ^ 
Teacher).”  Keynote  speaker  for  the  | 
meeting  will  be  Dr.  Mason  Gross,  • 
president  of  Rutgers  University. 

During  the  day  the  students  will  j 
have  a  number  of  group  discussions,  j 
Among  the  topics  to  be  handled  are  j 
“The  Changing  Teacher  Education  [ 
Curriculum,”  “Changing  American  i 
Foreign  Policy,”  “Changes  in  Help-  i 
ing  the  Mentally  Disturbed,”  “The 
Family — The  Teacher — Who  Teach-  ; 
es  What  to  Johnny?”  and  “The  ! 
Teacher  and  Change.” 

Kenneth  King,  vice-president  for 
college  chapters  of  the  Student 
NJEA,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Rider  SEA  Chapter,  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conference.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  other  Rider  SEA  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  sponsor  Thomas  T. 
Regan,  instructor  in  education. 


On  the  Air  for  Better  Education  .  .  . 


WILLIAM  D.  HAYWARD,  asiociafe  direcfor  for  radio-TV,  pro¬ 
duces  his  daily  five-minute  segments  of  the  new  NJEA-PTA  radio 
program  up  in  the  tape  recording  studio  at  NJEA  headquarters. 


TORREY  BAKER,  radio-TV  assistant  in  the  NEA  Press-Radio  Division, 
provides  the  national  items  used  in  the  program  of  education  newt. 
There  are  nine  stations  in  the  State  presently  carrying  the  program. 
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He  looked  around  to  see  that  the  door  was  closed  and 
then  leaned  forward  confidently.  "My  son,  Stanley,  must 
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The  Undergraded  Class 
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Miss  PERKINS  glanced  up  from 
her  typewriter  as  the  man  opened  the 
door  slowly  and  walked  in. 

“Another  parent,”  she  thought  in 
irritation.  How  could  one  get  out  the 
monthly  report  to  the  superintendent, 
if  interruptions  came  all  the  time? 

Putting  on  her  most  officious  air, 
she  spoke  to  him  crisply,  “Whom  do 
you  wish  to  see?”  She  was  proud  of 
the  “whom.”  When  she  had  been 
typist-reception  clerk  for  the  lumber 
company,  she  had  said  “who,”  but 
now  that  she  was  private  secretary 
to  the  school  psychologist,  she  clothed 
her  thoughts  in  the  most  correct  and 
stilted  English. 

Reflect  Uneasiness 

The  man  advanced  a  pace.  “I 
want  to  see  the  man  in  charge,”  he 
said,  his  voice  reflecting  the  unease 
his  body  felt  wearing  Sunday  clothes 
on  a  week-day  morning.  “You  know, 
the  man  in  charge  of  special  things.” 

“Dr.  Summers,  you  mean?” 

“I  guess  so.  1  forgot  the  name  on 
the  door.” 

“Your  name,  please?” 

“Stanley  Bukowsky.” 

“Now  just  what  do  you  want?” 


I  EW 


NO 


VEMBER,  I9S9 


by  Harry  C.  Wasasier 

vice-principal,  Irvington  H.S. 


“1  want  to  see  the  man  in  charge 
about  my  boy.” 

“Yes  of  course,  but  if  you  could 
give  me  some  idea  of  what  you  want, 
perhaps  I  could  take  care  of  it  for 
you.  Dr.  Summers  is  so  very  busy 
that  we  try  to  handle  routine  matters 
without  bothering  him.” 

“No,  I  gotta  talk  to  him  personally, 
the  man  in  charge.  I  can’t  talk  to  no¬ 
body  else,  only  this  Dr.  Summers. 
He’s  the  only  one  who  can  do  what 
I  want.” 

“Very  well  then,”  she  said,  her 
voice  weary  and  bored.  “I’ll  let  you 
know  when  he  can  see  you.” 

Quickly  she  went  to  the  hie,  looked 
under  “B,”  took  out  a  folder  and 
disappeared  into  the  inner  office.  She 
returned  to  her  typing,  and  when  the 
buzzer  sounded  a  few  moments  later, 
motioned  him  in  with  that  superior 
gesture  reserved  for  those  unfortu¬ 
nate  parents  whose  children  were  in 
trouble. 

One  Simple  Gesture 

Dr.  Summers  was  seated  when 
Stanley  Bukowsky  came  into  his  of- 
hce.  He  stood  up,  as  was  his  prac¬ 
tice,  in  order  to  establish  a  feeling 


of  equality.  Most  parents  who  came 
to  see  him  had  grievances  and  felt 
the  school  system  pressed  down  upon 
them  through  their  children.  This 
one  simple  gesture  often  relieved  a 
defensive  feeling  and  got  the  inter¬ 
view  off  to  a  good  start. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Bukowsky. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“You’re  the  man  who  has  charge 
of  all  the  undergraded  classes?” 

“Ungraded,”  corrected  Dr.  Sum¬ 
mers.  “Why,  yes  I  have.” 

“You  put  them  in  and  you  take 
them  out?” 

“Yes,  in  a  way.” 

“Then  you’ve  got  to  take  my  boy 
out.” 

“Hm.  Let’s  see.”  Dr.  Summers 
bent  over  the  folder.  Just  the  usual 
report  on  the  boy.  Low  l.Q.  Very 
poor  reading  ability.  Social  promo¬ 
tion  to  be  with  children  of  his  own 
age,  then  the  ungraded  class.  Noth¬ 
ing  more.  No  upheavels;  no  special 
difficulties.  If  there  had  been  any 
trouble  that  might  bring  in  the  father, 
it  must  be  very  recent.  He  wished  he 
knew  what  had  brought  the  father  in. 
It  put  him  at  a  disadvantage  when  the 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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The  Undergraded  Class  (continued  from  previous  page) 


first  report  of  bad  news  came  from 
the  parent.  “Just  what  happened, 
Mr.  Bukowsky?” 

“Nothing  happened.  You  just 
gotta  take  my  boy  out  of  the  under¬ 
graded  class.” 

Each  1$  Different 

“Now  Mr.  Bukowsky,”  resumed 
Dr.  Summers  smoothly,  “perhaps  you 
don’t  understand.  Let  me  explain  it 
to  you.  You  know  that  no  two 
children  are  alike?” 

“Yes.” 

“Because  of  that  fact,  each  child 
demands  something  different  in 
school.  In  the  upper  grades  we  take 
care  of  that  easily.  We  have  different 
courses:  a  commercial  course,  a  shop 
course,  and  so  on.  Each  child  gets 
what  he  needs.  In  the  regular  classes 
in  the  elementary  school,  that  is  al¬ 
most  impossible,  but  in  the  ungraded 
classes  we  do  just  that.  Since  each 
child  works  at  his  own  speed,  some 
fit  better  in  the  ungraded  classes. 
Your  boy  is  happy,  isn’t  he?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  Maybe  he  is. 
But  I'm  not.” 

“There’s  nothing  for  you  to  be  un¬ 
happy  about.  Some  of  our  greatest 
men,  perhaps  when  they  were  in 
school,  might  have  learned  more  in 
an  ungraded  class,  had  there  been 
any  in  those  days.  I  am  sure  your 
son  is  much  better  where  he  is.” 
“But  he  won’t  learn  to  read.” 
“Oh,  I  think  so.  The  classes  are 
small.  He  gets  more  attention  than 
in  an  ordinary  grade.  The  teacher 
can  give  him  exactly  what  he  needs.” 
“I  didn’t  learn  to  read.” 

“But  it  is  your  son  we  are  talking 
about.  There  couldn’t  be  a  better 
place  for  him  as  far  as  reading  is 
concerned.” 

I  Was  Like  Him 

“But  you  don’t  understand.  My 
son,  Stanley,  must  not  stay  in  the 
undergraded  class.  I  was  just  like 
him.”  He  looked  around  to  see  that 
the  door  was  closed  and  then  leaned 
forward  confidentially.  “I  want  to 
tell  you  how  I  was.” 

“When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  was  in 
a  regular  grade.  The  teacher  would 
say,  ‘Stanley,  you  may  read  next,’  and 
I  would  take  my  book,  stand  in  front 
of  the  class  and  read.  Right  off  I 
could  read.  I  knew  it  all  by  heart. 
It  was  a  red  book  with  pictures.”  He 
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paused  a  moment  and  his  eyes 
showed  he  was  lost  in  the  well  re¬ 
membered  past,  when  he  could  keep 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

He  came  back  to  the  present  and 
reiterated  his  idea.  “Yes  sir,  I  knew 
every  word.  Nobody  was  better.” 

“Then  one  day  I  was  hit  by  an  au¬ 
tomobile.  On  the  head,  and  I  was 
in  the  hospital  for  a  long  time.  When 
I  went  back  to  school  again,  we  had 
a  new  book,  blue  this  time.  Maybe 
it  was  all  right,  but  I  couldn’t  read  it. 
The  letters  were  there,  all  black  on 
white  paper;  but  I  didn’t  know  the 
story.  After  the  first  couple  of  times 
when  I  couldn’t  do  nothing,  the 
teacher  didn’t  call  on  me  again.” 

“Right  away  they  put  me  in  that 
undergraded  class.  We  didn’t  read 
there,  hardly  any.  We  did  all  kinds 
of  stuff;  we  played  store,  we  told 
stories,  or  the  teacher  told  them  to  us. 
But  she  never  knocked  it  into  my 
head.  You  got  to  learn  to  read.” 

“Yes,”  murmured  Dr.  Summers  to 
himself,  “let  each  child  advance  to 
the  limit  of  his  capabilities  and  gain 
satisfaction  by  doing  well  the  things 
he  is  able.” 

“If,”  Mr.  Bukowsky  went  on.  “I 
had  of  been  in  a  regular  class,  the 
teacher  would  of  made  me  read. 
Everybody  in  a  regular  class  learns 
to  read.  So  you  gotta  take  my  boy 
out.” 

Good  Job,  but  Troubled 

Dr.  Summers  was  a  little  at  a  loss. 
“You’re  getting  along  all  right?”  he 
questioned.  You — ”  he  started  to 
say,  “have  made  an  excellent  adjust¬ 
ment  to  life,”  but  instead  he  said, 
“You  have  a  good  job  and  a  fine 
family?” 

“Sure  I  got  a  good  job,  but  you 
don’t  know  how  terrible  it  is.  They 
didn’t  teach  me  nothing  in  that  un¬ 
dergraded  class,  so  pretty  soon  I  quit 
and  got  a  job.  It  was  in  a  machine 
shop  and  I  hadda  work  there.  It 
wasn’t  just  play  like  the  undergraded 
stuff.  Before  long  I  learned  every 
job.  Pretty  soon  they  put  me  on  a 
machine.  I  learned  to  use  one  of 
those  micrometers — ” 

“That’s  fine,”  interrupted  Dr.  Sum¬ 
mers  heartily.  “Not  all  men  get 
ahead  so  fast.  Perhaps  the  ungraded 
school  helped  you.” 

Mr.  Bukowsky  looked  up  blankly. 


“You  don’t  know  how  it  is.  That's 
what  I’m  trying  to  make  you  under¬ 
stand.”  He  paused,  searching  for  an 
idea.  “You  buy  a  paper,  maybe  on 
your  way  to  work,  and  read  it  in  a 
spare  moment  or  at  lunch?” 

Dr.  Summers  nodded.  A  psychol¬ 
ogist  “must  be  abreast  of  current  af¬ 
fairs,”  and  a  15-minute  perusal  of 
the  day’s  news  was  a  part  of  his 
morning  routine. 

“What  if  you  couldn’t  read  it?  All 
the  fellows  in  the  shop  where  I  work 
mostly  buy  a  paper  and  read  it  at 
lunch  time.  So  what  do  I  have  to  do? 
Buy  a  paper.  Everyone  sits  with  a 
sandwich  in  one  hand  and  a  paper  in 
the  other.  ‘Did  you  read  this,  Stan?’, 
some  fellow  says.  ‘Just  read  about 
the  new  player  the  Giants  bought.’ 
Then  I  turn  to  the  sports  page  in  my 
paper.  You  don’t  have  to  read  to  do  ■ 
that.  Every  page  in  the  paper  has  a 
look;  you  know  all  are  different;  the 
front  page,  the  sports  page  and  all 
that.  I  can  pick  out  the  sports  page 
even  if  there  isn’t  any  baseball  pic¬ 
tures.  ‘Don’t  you  think  they  paid  too 
much?’  he  says,  and  I  say  ‘Sure*,  j 
What  else  can  I  say.  It  would  take 
me  too  long  to  puzzle  out  where  the 
figure  is  given.  Then  we  talk  about 
the  price  and  sometimes  I  never  get 
to  learn  the  name  of  the  player.  I 
have  to  act  all  the  time  like  I  can 
read. 

“Sometimes  a  guy  hands  me  a 
paper  and  says,  ‘Read  this,  Stan.’  1 
just  hold  the  paper  and  make  out  I’m 
reading.  Then  1  glance  real  sharp  at 
him  and  watch  his  eyes.  If  they  are 
laughing,  I  bust  out  doing  the  same, 
and  if  they  look  mad,  I  get  mad.  All 
the  time  I’m  wondering  what  it’s  all 
about.  It’s  terrible  the  way  I  have 
to  watch  my  step  because  I  don't 
dare  let  on  1  can’t  read.” 

A  Better  Job 

“I  think  you  have  done  remarkably 
well,”  said  Dr.  Summers  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  “holding  that  job  in  the 
machine  shop,  learning  to  read  a 
micrometer.  I  admire  you.” 

“Oh  I  got  a  better  job  now.” 

“You  have?” 

“Sure,  there  wasn’t  no  future  in 
the  machine  shop,  so  I  went  over  to 
the  foundry — Drake’s  Foundry.” 

“And  what  do  you  do  there?” 

“It’s  a  good  job,  making  patterns 
and  things.  Doctor,”  he  said,  “look. 
(continued  on  page  172) 
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A  READING  LESSON  is  closely  watched  on  TV  screens  by  some  ISO  teachers  at  their  regular 
In-service  institute.  Demonstration  of  closed-circuit  television  in  West  Deptford  Twp.  followed 
visit  by  Gloucester  County  superintendents  to  Hagerstown,  Md.  experiment. 


Teachers  See  TV  in  the  Classroom 

by  John  W.  Stouffer 

superintendent,  West  Deptford  Twp. 

With  the  help  of  RCA  technicians,  West  Deptford  teachers 
spent  their  annual  in-service  institute  studying  the 
possible  use  of  closed-circuit  television  in  school. 


Will  tv  replace  the  classroom 
teacher?  Is  it  possible  for  one  “Mas¬ 
ter”  to  teach  many  classes  by  means 
of  closed-circuit  television?  How  do 
the  children  react?  How  costly  is  the 
equipment?  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  questions  that  are  being 
asked  all  over  the  country. 

Television  is  potentially  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  communications 
instruments  currently  available  to  the 
teacher.  Determining  what  to  do 
with  it  in  teaching  may  well  be  one 
of  the  crucial  educational  decisions 
in  our  lifetime. 

Visit  Hagerstown 

Last  spring,  the  Gloucester  County 
Superintendents’  Round  Table  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Hagerstown,  Md.,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  closed-circuit  television 
program  which  was  started  there  in 
September,  1956.  A  small  group  of 
schools  in  Washington  County  were 
joined  together  by  coaxial  cable  and 


were  using  TV  as  a  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  daily  instruction.  This  was  their 
first  step  in  a  five-year  project  to 
study  the  impact  of  a  new  audio-vis¬ 
ual  aid  to  education. 

There  were  several  county  helping 
teachers,  six  superintendents,  the 
county  superintendent  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Glassboro  State  College  in 
the  group.  Met  on  arrival  by  R.  F. 
Lesher,  director  of  public  relations, 
the  group  spent  the  entire  day  in 
visiting  both  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  classes  where  TV  was  the  method 
of  instruction  used  in  that  class  that 
day ,  It  was  impressive  and  most  in¬ 
structive  to  watch  the  teacher  use  her 
local  school  “TV  Guide” — an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  real  one — and 
dial  in  on  the  channel  for  that  period. 
The  children  were  attentive  and 
didn’t  seem  a  bit  bored. 

The  classrooms  were  equipped 
with  standard  24"  receivers  mounted 
on  a  high  (about  5'-6")  mobile 


stand.  The  classrooms  were  not  usu¬ 
ally  darkened  and  the  picture  was 
clear  and  never  distorted.  A  first 
grade  art  lesson  was  fascinating  and 
the  second  grade  number  experience 
lesson  was  most  interesting.  The  9th 
grade  general  science  demonstration 
of  the  single  cylinder  gas  engine 
tended  to  be  too  technical  and  the 
10th  grade  plane  geometry  was  of 
interest  only  to  those  who  were  thor¬ 
oughly  interested  in  math  or  who 
understood  enough  mathematical  con¬ 
cepts  to  make  it  meaningful.  Plainly, 
the  programs  were  as  interesting  as 
the  viewers  were  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  the  topic. 

For  All  To  See 

Now,  how  could  it  be  arranged 
for  all  the  teachers  to  see  what  this 
media  had  to  offer? 

One  of  the  Gloucester  districts  be¬ 
gan  inquiries  in  its  area.  Before  long 
it  was  learned  that  R.C.A.  in  Cam¬ 
den  had  the  necessary  equipment 
available  and  was  looking  for  poten¬ 
tial  customers.  It  said  it  would  be 
willing  to  set  up  a  demonstration  if 
physical  conditions  were  satisfactory. 

John  J.  Fox  of  R.C.A.  arranged 
with  William  Herbst,  administrative 
assistant  of  West  Deptford  Twp.,  to 
present  a  demonstration  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  teachers’  in-service  pro¬ 
gram  in  September.  The  date  was 
set  for  September  3,  at  the  Green 
Fields  School,  and  plans  were  made 
for  demonstrations. 

Mr,  Herbst  contacted  one  of  the 
large  art  suppliers  and  arranged  for 
them  to  send  their  top  demonstrator. 
The  publishing  company  of  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  basic  reader  sent  their  reading 
specialist.  One  of  the  local  teachers 
agreed  to  show  the  group  some  pup¬ 
petry  techniques  she  had  learned  at 
the  Trenton  State  College  summer 
session  this  year. 

Others  Invited 

Other  districts,  who  were  inter¬ 
ested,  were  invited.  On  the  day  set, 
there  were  over  150  present.  This 
included  PTA  representatives,  sub¬ 
stitute  teachers,  regular  classroom 
teachers,  the  State  Coordinator  of 
Audio-Visual  Services,  William  King, 
the  County  Coordinator,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Mancuso,  Gloucester  County  Super¬ 
intendent,  J.  Harvey  Shue,  interested 
Board  of  Education  members  from 
(continued  on  page  177) 
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New  Filmstrip 
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2.  BECAUSE  of  the  way  New  Jersey  tries  to 
pay  its  school  bills,  most  of  the  money  must 
come  out  of  local  taxes.  In  1959  state  taxes 
paid  only  $87  million  of  the  total  school  bill. 
In  New  York  state  taxes  paid  BSyg;  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  4Bya;  and  In  Delaware,  82%. 


“Let  George  Help  Do  It”  suggests  sales  or  income  tax 
for  New  Jersey  to  meet  rising  school  costs 


13.  NATURALLY  present  property  taxpayers 
would  also  pay  a  sales  or  an  Income  tax. 
But,  the  filmstrip  Introduces  "George."  He 
Is  a  composite  of  people  who  do  not  own 
homes,  drive  cars,  drink,  smoke,  or  bet  on 
horses.  Present  taxes  are  not  hard  on  him. 

NJEA  REVIE\M 


I.  "HOW  ARE  WE  going  to  meet  rising 
school  costs?"  is  the  one  big  question  raised 
by  the  new  flhnstrip  "Let  George  Help  Do 
It."  It  has  just  been  issued  by  NJEA,  the 
State  PTA,  the  Federated  Boards,  and  the 
Superintendents  Assn,  for  use  this  winter. 
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STATES  PAIL  TD  USE 
ONE  Oft  THE  OTHER 


12.  ONLY  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  New  Jersey 
fail  to  use  either  a  state  sales  or  Income  tax. 
Texas  keeps  heavy  taxes  on  oil  production  and 
oil  reserves.  Nebraska,  a  predominantly  agri¬ 
cultural  state,  suffers  even  more  than  New 
Jersey  from  local  pressures  against  taxes. 


SCHOttS 
COST  MORE 
EVEkY  YEAR 


because  of... 

...MORE 
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ENovcH  Teachers 


WILL  BE  PAID, 
BY  LOCAL  taxes! 


WHICH  ARE  MOSTLY 
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TAXES 


LOCAL  TAWS-owptopwfyJ  STILL  MORE  PVniSy 


STATE  TAXES 
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3.  SCHOOL  COSTS  are  increasing  every 
year,  because  of  more  pupils,  not  enough 
teachers,  more  services,  and  inflation.  In  the 
past  two  years,  school  costs  went  up  by  $96 
million,  while  state  aid  increased  by  only 
$10  million.  Local  taxes  paid  the  difference. 


4.  SCHOOL  COSTS  will  go  still  higher,  be¬ 
cause  of  more  pupils,  more  schools,  more 
teachers,  and  more  inflation.  By  figuring  the 
higher  recent  birth  rates  and  the  added  per 
pupil  costs,  experts  predict  a  need  for  $250 
million  more  in  school  revenue  by  1965. 


We  win 
have  to  have 

“  6R0A6EK 
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5.  MORE  STATE  AID  is  the  only  alternative 
to  higher  local  property  taxes  on  our  homes, 
farms,  stores,  and  factories.  New  Jersey  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  are  among  the  highest  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  In  1957,  they  were  $110.99  per  capita, 
while  the  national  average  was  $75.46. 
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34 
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6.  PRESENT  STATE  TAXES  are  limited  to 
motor  vehicles,  gasoline,  liquor,  cigarettes, 
horse  racing,  business  Income,  and  inheri¬ 
tances.  The  rates  are  already  as  high  as 
neighboring  states;  increases  would  mean 
more  out-of-state  buying,  little  added  revenue. 


7.  ONLY  a  "broad-based"  tax,  in  contrast  to 
one  which  a  few  people  pay  while  others  are 
exempt,  can  raise  adequate  revenue  for  in¬ 
creased  school  costs.  Property  taxes  in  these 
days  offer  little  measure  of  ability  to  pay. 
Further  increases  will  increase  the  inequity. 


8.  A  SALES  TAX  is  broad-based,  since  nearly 
everyone  pays  in  proportion  to  what  he 
spends.  With  food  exempt,  the  usual  charge 
that  it  is  "regressive"  is  largely  overcome. 
Experts  estimate  that  such  a  tax  would  raise 
$53-$58  million  for  each  1%  of  tax. 


9.  THERE  ARE  34  states  which  use  a  sales 
tax.  Generally,  they  find  it  easy  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  to  collect.  Experience  Indicates  that,  once 
in  effect,  it  is  not  highly  unpopular.  People 
pay  it  in  small  amounts  and  are  not  faced 
with  a  big  tax  bill  at  any  one  time. 


10.  MORE  THAN  any  other  tax,  the  income 
tax  collects  in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay — 
as  the  federal  income  tax  does.  It  is  flexible 
and  eases  up  when  a  taxpayer's  earnings  drop. 
Through  a  percentage  deduction  it  can  be 
adjusted  to  produce  only  the  revenue  needed. 


M/f  NifiiiiNe  ^ 

MRECTLY  AMO  <M> 

YlkY  ume  f 

muKcrn  > 

14.  "GEORGE"  may  be  "rregative,"  but 
he  has  a  pretty  good  salary.  Because  he  avoids 
the  usual  things  taxed,  "George"  pays  nothing 
directly  and  very  little  indirectly  toward 
schools  or  other  state  and  local  services, 
such  as  highways,  hospitals,  police,  etc. 
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15.  SO  "GEORGE"  is  happy.  Ha  is  the  type 
of  person — the  one  presently  not  paying  his 
share  of  taxes — that  says  ”no-new-taxes."  This 
slogan  means  that  as  costs  go  up,  the  people 
who  are  paying  now  will  pay  more.  The  tax 
burden  on  homeowners  will  be  worse. 


16.  EITHER  a  sales  or  an  Income  tax  would 
bring  the  "Georges"  into  the  taxpaying  group 
to  an  extent  that  they  are  not  in  it  now.  As 
school  and  other  costs  are  surely  going  up. 
we  simply  must  find  some  way  of  paying  them 
that  is  fairly  shared  by  everyone. 


WHICH  34  STATES  USE 


II.  THERE  ARE  34  states  which  use  an  in¬ 
come  tax.  Many  states.  Including  New  York, 
which  tax  income  earned  there  by  N.  J.  resi¬ 
dents,  would  allow  them  to  deduct  any  N.J. 
income  tax.  More  states  are  adding  payroll 
deduction  plans  to  avoid  large  tax  bills. 


s 


No  Rest  from  the  Dreary 

by  Thomas  A.  Duff 

English  teacher,  Nutley  H.S. 

You  need  no  magic  for  stimulating  composition  topics 


Billy  smith  finished  the  last 

math  problem  on  his  homework 
paper,  nibbled  on  the  eraser  of  his 
pencil,  and  glancing  at  his  assign¬ 
ment  notebook,  yawned.  “That’s  fin¬ 
ished,”  he  thought  with  satisfaction, 
“let’s  see  what’s  next  on  the  list.”  He 
picked  up  the  pad  and  read  the  as¬ 
signment  that  his  English  teacher 
had  given  that  afternoon.  “Write  a 
300-word  composition  on  the  topic: 
‘What  I  Did  on  My  Summer  Vaca¬ 
tion.’  ”  The  words  seemed  like  dis¬ 
tant  relatives  to  Billy — ^he  saw  them 
once  a  year.  He  yawned  again.  “Ho- 
hum  .  .  .  guess  I’ll  write  something 
for  English.” 

For  five  minutes,  Billy  tried  to 
uncloud  his  memory  in  an  effort  to 
recapture  some  incident  that  was 
more  interesting  than  his  family’s  ex¬ 
cursions  to  the  beach.  He  wanted  his 
writing  to  be  of  interest  to  his  read¬ 
ers.  Finally,  barred  by  truth,  he 
took  a  deep  breath  and  penned  out  a 
theme-tested  narrative  that  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  similar  to  his  efforts  of 
previous  years. 

Require  Only  Memory 

Unfortunately,  Billy’s  reaction  is 
not  uncommon.  Too  many  teachers 
continue  to  assign  composition  topics 
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which  require  only  brute  memory, 
while  the  wondrous  window  of  the 
imagination  remains  unopened.  Bus¬ 
ily  groping  for  hazy  facts,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  unable  to  write  creatively. 

There  are  no  dull  writing  subjects, 
only  dull  writers.  True,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  majority  of  young 
people  must  be  assigned  interesting 
subjects  if  they  are  to  be  stimulated 
into  enthusiastic  writing.  Given  a 
hackneyed  idea,  even  the  eager  stu¬ 
dents  are  tempted  to  shrug  and  re¬ 
surrect  a  stock  response  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort.  Other  factors  being 
equal,  those  students  who  get  a  kick 
out  of  their  composition  writing  will 
develop  better  skill  with  words  and 
more  respect  for  their  written  work. 

A  Deeper  Aim 

But  there  is  a  deeper  reason  for 
choosing  good  topics.  Through  them, 
young  minds  can  be  moved  to  un¬ 
veil  in  their  writing  many  personal 
moments  of  beauty,  emotion,  or  in¬ 
sight — thoughts  they  may  have  never 
before  communicated.  By  reliving 
these  experiences  in  their  writing, 
they  can  add  richly  to  their  own 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  life. 
If  topics  are  introduced  that  mean 


1 

something  to  the  students,  they  can 
be  challenged  and  stimulated  to  best 
express  their  finest  thoughts.  , 

Composition  topics  should  appeal 
to  the  “touch  of  the  poet”  in  each 
student.  To  enable  everyone  in  a 
class  to  derive  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
from  his  writing,  topics  should  be 
chosen  which  lie  within  the  range  of 
his  experience.  To  write  successfully 
about  a  subject,  a  student  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  it;  so  teachers 
should  avoid  topics  that  may  not  be 
of  interest  to  the  entire  class.  A 
traditional  exercise  such  as  “My  Fa¬ 
vorite  Hobby”  always  animates  the 
shutter-bugs  and  stamp  collectors; 
but  what  about  those  whose  avoca- 
tional  pursuits  are  restricted  to  “lis¬ 
tening  to  the  radio”  or  “watching 
T.V.?” 

Choosing  Topics 

A  teacher  cannot  expect  to  be  a 
Houdini  in  choosing  composition 
topics;  nor  need  she  be,  either,  for 
magic  is  unnecessary.  If  she  can 
create  topics  that  give  boys  and  girls 
the  freedom  to  write  about  things  of 
beauty  in  a  simple  way,  she  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  motivating  them  to  worth¬ 
while  writing.  Naturally,  the  choice 
of  topics  depends  on  the  particular 
group,  but  here  are  some  topic  sug¬ 
gestions: 

"The  Hands  of  People,"  "Rain," 

"My  Silent  Hopes,"  "Dawn,"  and 
"Sunset,"  "Three  Beautiful  Things," 

"Sounds  of  the  Night,"  "Sunday," 

"Tears  Came  to  My  Eyes,"  "Laughter," 

"A  Person  Whom  1  Admire," 

"After  the  Storm."  "Reveries," 

"My  Most  Priceless  Possessions," 

"Moods  of  the  City,"  or  "A  Country 
Landscape,"  "Impressions  of  Autumn," 

"The  First  Snowfall,"  and  "Spring  Night." 

What  are  the  results  in  student 
writing  from  choosing  such  “poetic” 
topics?  Certainly  they  will  vary,  but 
here  is  one  example  of  writing  by  a 
fifteen-year-old  girl  who  wrote  on  the 
topic,  “These  Things  I  love”: 

“The  babble  of  a  small  brook;  the 
serene  look  of  a  pasture;  the  sky  on 
winter  nights;  to  wake  up  on  a  winter 
morning  and  find  the  trees  glazed  with 
ice;  the  mountains  along  a  winding 
road;  summer  nights  at  dusk;  the  flow¬ 
ers  in  our  garden  early  in  the  morning; 
a  baby  crying;  small  children  playing; 
a  picturesque  farm  in  the  country;  to 
be  somewhere  alone,  a  place  no  one 
else  knows  of;  any  kind  of  animal,  big 
or  small;  the  queasy  feeling  you  get 
when  you  are  on  a  Ferris  wheel  for  the 
first  time;  rain  on  windows;  the  way 
the  trees  wave  at  you  during  a  storm; 
the  smell  of  the  air  after  a  shower;  the 
look  of  restlessness  in  the  ocean  after 
(continued  on  page  171  i 
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READY  THIS  FALL  for  use  by  local  teacher  associations  are  the  latest  reports  by  the  NJEA  Research  Division.  Each  year,  NJEA  publishes 
complete  data  on  New  Jersey  School  districts,  on  teacher  salary  guides,  on  the  salaries  actually  paid,  and  on  teacher  economic  status. 

In  its  1959*60  salary  studies,  NJEA  Research  finds  . . . 

Salary  Improvements  Show  a  Lag 


S.  Herbert  Starkey,  Jr. 

NJEA  director  of  research 


iHE  SALARY  PICTURE  is  not 
good.  For  this  school  year.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teachers  have  received  the  small¬ 
est  increase  in  average  salary  of  the 
past  five  years. 

Last  year,  NJEA  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  in  its  bulletin  on  “New  Jersey 
Teacher  Salaries”  reported  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $5,530.  In  its  latest  edition 
of  that  bulletin,  the  1959-60  average 
is  up  to  $5,740,  an  increase  of  only 
$210. 

In  past  years  the  average  salary 
rose  by  $295,  $225,  $330  and  $320. 

Rural  Counties  Gaining 

In  general,  the  larger  increases  in 
average  salaries  have  been  taking 
place  in  the  rural  counties.  These 
have  traditionally  been  the  low-pay¬ 
ing  areas  but  have  been  required  by 
the  State  Minimum  Salary  Schedule 
to  grant  many  $350  increment- 
adjustment  increases.  Significantly, 
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these  were  some  of  the  counties 
showing  the  largest  increases  in  aver¬ 
age  salary.  Counties  with  above  av¬ 
erage  increases  included  Hunterdon, 
Passaic,  Sussex,  Bergen,  Hudson, 
Cumberland,  Warren,  Cape  May  and 
Salem. 

At  the  same  time,  Essex  County, 
which  has  traditionally  led  the  state 
with  the  highest  average  salary,  ex¬ 
perienced  the  smallest  increase  of 
any  county.  Average  teacher  salary 
there  was  up  by  only  $98.  The  lead 
of  Essex  County  over  the  rest  of  the 
state  has  been  dwindling.  Salaries  in 
Hudson,  Union,  and  Bergen  counties 
are  coming  close  to  Essex’s  $6,295 
average.  In  the  past  three  years,  the 
Essex  average  has  gone  up  by  only 
$600.  This  is  a  percentage  increase 
of  only  1 1  percent,  while  the  average 
for  all  teachers  went  up  by  18 
percent  in  the  three-year  span. 

Other  counties  which  had  in¬ 


creases  well  below  the  average  this 
year  were  Mercer,  Atlantic  and 
Gloucester. 

Part  of  the  Essex  area  decline  can 
be  noted  in  the  listing  of  the  “top  10” 
districts  in  average  salary.  Last  year, 
six  Essex  communities  were  among 
the  “top  10.”  This  year,  there  are 
only  five  from  Essex  in  that  group. 
Both  Newark  and  Montclair,  tradi¬ 
tionally  higher-paying  districts, 
dropped  from  the  “top  10”  listing 
this  year. 

Mainly  Two  Causes 

The  smaller  increase  in  average 
salaries  comes  mainly  from  two 
causes.  Fewer  districts  revised  guides 
this  year  than  in  the  past  several 
years  (see  October  REVIEW, 
p.  108).  In  many  areas,  defeat  of 
school  budgets  has  forced  boards  to 
delay  better  salary  programs.  Even 
(continued  on  next  page) 


Highlights  of  the  Teacher  Salary  Survey 


(based  on  dist.  reporting)! 

i 

1956-57 

1957  58 

1958-59 

1959  60 

Districts 
with  schools 

536  1 

541  1 

544 

547 

Districts 
supplying  data 

459 

507  (Guide 
data) 
458  (Salary 
data) 

504  (Guide 
data) 
47 1  (Salary 
data) 

498  (Guide 
data) 
479  (Salary 
data) 

Estimated  number 
of  classroom  teachers 

36,639 

38,739 

41,297 

43,669 

Percent  of  teachers 
included  in  reporting 
districts 

1  1 

1 

96% 

1 

94% 

93% 

95% 

1 

Estimated  average 
teacher  salary 

$4,880 

1 

i  $5,210 

1 

$5,530 

$5,740 

Increase  in  average 
over  preceding  year 

'  $225 

$330 

$320 

$210 

Average  years 
experience  in  teaching 

! 

16.4 

15.5 

14.8 

14.2 

! 

Number  of  local 
guides  reported 

326 

i  386 

i 

323 

1 

354 

Salary  Improvements  Show  a  Lag  (continued  from  previous  page) 


in  districts  where  budgets  were  ap¬ 
proved,  school  boards  often  showed 
a  reluctance  to  risk  any  substantial 
increase  in  salary  items.  With  New 


Jersey’s  static  State  aid  help,  more 
of  any  added  spending  for  better 
salaries  had  to  be  covered  by  local 
revenue. 


Another  factor,  keeping  the  aver¬ 
age  from  going  higher,  is  the  con¬ 
tinual  loss  of  experienced  personnel, 
who  normally  earn  the  higher  salary 
levels.  In  the  past  five  years,  there 
has  been  a  drop  of  three  years  in  the 
average  length  of  exp)erience  for  New 
Jersey  teachers. 

Economic  Status  Behind 
A  further  warning  that  the  teacher 
salary  situation  in  New  Jersey  is  not 
good  comes  in  the  latest  NJEA  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin  on  “Salary  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Status  of  the  New  Jersey 
Teacher.”  The  evidence  in  this  study 
is  clear.  Higher  salaries  for  teachers 
are  needed;  and  New  Jersey  can  pay 
them. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  the  rela¬ 
tive  economic  position  of  the  New 
Jersey  teacher  has  deteriorated.  Since 
1939,  greater  increases  in  relative 
buying  power  have  gone  to  employees 
in  industry,  to  the  average  worker, 
and  to  U.S.  teachers  in  general. 

We  have  tried  many  times  to  raise 
salary  levels  in  the  State.  Each  time 
we  have  barely  succeeded  in  keeping 
up  with  the  rising  income  level  of  all 
workers.  Teachers  have  not  regained 
the  economic  status  lost  during 
World  War  II. 

Shortage  Grows  Worse 
This  unfavorable  economic  turn 
has  left  New  Jersey  with  a  post-war 
teacher  shortage  that  has  never  been 
alleviated.  It  has  steadily  grown 
worse. 


How  It  Is  Done  —  a  picture-story  of  the  NJEA  Research  Division  at  work 


EARLY  IN  THE  SPRING,  NJEA  research  di¬ 
rector  S.  Herbert  Starkey,  Jr.  and  his  as¬ 
sociate  director,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Haven, 
prepare  new  questionnaires  for  the  annual 
NJEA  survey  on  teacher  salaries.  Difficulties 
discovered  the  previous  year  and  requests  for 
new  information  from  the  NJEA  Educational 
Research  Committee  are  considered  in  mak¬ 
ing  revisions  and  additions. 


DURING  THE  SUMMER  the  printed  question¬ 
naires  are  mailed  to  every  school  district  in 
the  state.  Envelopes  are  addressed  auto¬ 
matically  by  machine  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Marion  Gregory  (right),  head  of  the 
NJEA  mailing  department.  Envelopes  are 
then  stuffed  with  questionnaires  by  Research 
secretary  Pat  Pordash.  Each  questionnaire 
asks  for  two  pages  of  data. 


QUESTIONNAIRES  ARE  RETURNED,  dated, 
and  carefully  filed  in  the  Research  office.  Two 
separata  questionnaires  are  requested  from 
each  district.  One  covers  salary  guides,  the 
other  actual  salaries  paid.  Out  of  547  districts 
with  schools,  498  returned  information  on 
their  guides  and  479  reported  actual  salary 
distributions.  About  95%  of  the  43.659  teach¬ 
ers  presently  employed  are  covered. 
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In  the  last  10  years,  the  number 
of  teachers  holding  sub-standard  cer¬ 
tificates  has  trebled.  In  1950,  seven 
percent  of  our  teachers  held  emer¬ 
gency  or  provisional  certificates.  We 
viewed  that  number  with  alarm. 
Today,  14  percent  are  not  projjerly 
certified.  That  shocking  fact  means 
that  one  teacher  out  of  every  seven 
in  our  classrooms  has  not  met  the 
minimum  regular  requirements  for 
his  present  position. 

Need  Trained  Personnel 

Yet,  newspapers  report  that  the 
number  of  applicants  for  teaching 
positions  are  increasing.  Many  su¬ 
perintendents  will  agree  with  this  ob¬ 
servation,  except  for  one  important 
qualification.  There  is  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  supply  of  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel.  More  college  graduates,  who 
failed  to  take  specialized  training, 
are  applying  for  jobs  under  sub¬ 
standard  certification.  The  only  dis¬ 
tricts  which  can  report  an  abundance 
of  good  qualified  applicants  are  those 
paying  salaries  well  above  the  aver¬ 
age. 

As  a  state,  we  have  three  basic 
sources  of  supply  for  our  teachers. 
We  can  hire  college  graduates  who 
are  trained  and  ready  to  teach;  we 
can  induce  former  teachers  to  come 
back  from  other  jobs  (or  homemak¬ 
ing);  we  can  import  teachers  from 
other  states.  Any  of  these  alterna¬ 
tives  requires  an  attractive  salary  sit- 


Key  Facts  from  the  NJEA  Salary  Survey 

• — The  estimated  average  teacher  salary  in  New  Jersey  for  1959-60  is 
$5,740.  This  is  $210  higher  than  last  year — the  smallest  increase  in 
average  teacher  salary  since  1954-55. 

• — This  year,  Essex  county  leads  all  counties  in  average  teacher  salary, 
but  its  teachers  have  received  the  smallest  increases.  Its  average  salary 
has  gone  up  $98  since  last  year  and  onl>  $600  over  the  past  three 
years.  In  this  three-year  period,  the  Essex  county  average  salary  has 
increased  11  percent  compared  with  18  percent  for  all  New  Jersey 
teachers. 

• — Average  teacher  increases  in  rural  counties  are  generally  larger,  pri¬ 
marily  because  teacher  salaries  have  been  so  low  in  these  areas.  In 
the  past  three  years,  average  salaries  in  the  four  rural  counties  of 
Cumberland,  Hunterdon,  Sussex,  and  Warren  have  gone  up  more 
than  $1,000;  yet  these  same  counties  still  rank  low  in  the  State.  On  a 
percentage  basis,  their  teachers  have  averaged  increases  ranging  from 
24  to  27  percent. 

• — Only  six  counties  have  average  teacher  salaries  above  the  State  average 
salary  of  $5,740.  They  are:  Essex,  Hudson,  Union,  Bergen,  Mercer 
and  Morris  (in  that  order). 

• — In  1959-60,  there  are  75  school  districts  with  average  teacher  salaries 
$6,000  or  higher  compared  with  32  last  year  and  9  two  years  ago. 

• — At  the  present  time  three  teachers  in  five  are  receiving  less  than  $6,000. 
Almost  one-third  of  all  New  Jersey  teachers  are  being  paid  less  than 
$5,000  and  one-fourth  less  than  $4,800. 

•—Two  years  ago,  24  teachers  received  an  annual  salary  of  $8,000  or 
more.  Last  year,  the  number  increased  to  351  and  this  year  to  1,356. 

• — At  the  present  time,  41  teachers  are  receiving  $9,000  or  more. 


nation.  We  must  compete  with  other  back.  Maximum  salaries  must  be 
occupations  to  offer  qualified  college  well  above  those  in  other  states  to 
graduates  comparable  starting  sala-  induce  experienced  teachers  to  move 


ries.  We  must  pay  adequate  inter¬ 
mediate  salaries  to  make  it  worth¬ 
while  for  former  teachers  to  come 


to  our  high-cost-of-living  region  from 
other  parts  of  the  nation. 

(continued  on  next  page) 


LARGE  WORKSHEETS  are  prepared  by  sta¬ 
tistical  assistant  Mrs.  Rose  DiCanzio,  on  which 
she  tallies  each  district's  replies  to  the  various 
questions.  Salaries  are  grouped  in  $100  ranges 
and  the  districts  report  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  each  range.  Without  actually  having 
names,  it  is  possible  tor  NJEA  Research  to 
statistically  know  the  salary  of  every  teacher 
in  the  districts  replying. 


CHECKING  AND  RECHECKING  is  a  major 
task  for  everyone  in  the  Research  Division. 
Each  set  of  worksheets  is  compared  to  original 
questionnaires  by  Mrs.  Haven.  Frequent  let¬ 
ters  and  phone  calls  go  back  to  the  districts 
to  clarify  unusual  policies  or  inconsistent 
answers.  Last-minute  changes  in  faculties  also 
bring  calls  from  district  superintendents  and 
board  secretaries  to  amend  their  reports. 


COMPUTATIONS  BEGIN  after  all  question¬ 
naires  have  been  tabulated  and  checked. 
Summaries  are  made  by  Mrs.  Haven  and  Mrs. 
DiCanzio.  From  the  frequency  distribution 
tables  it  is  possible  to  find  average  and 
median  salaries  for  each  district,  for  entire 
counties,  and  for  districts  classified  by  size. 
Summaries  are  also  made  on  details  of  ad¬ 
justment  and  extra-pay  plans. 
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Salary  Improvements  Show  a  Lag  (continued  from  previous  page) 


State  Has  Ability 

The  story  might  be  a  bit  different 
if  New  Jersey  were  really  an  im¬ 
poverished  state.  However,  we  have 
the  financial  ability  to  pay  profes¬ 
sional  salaries  to  our  teachers. 

New  Jersey  ranks  high  among  the 
50  states  in  many  measures  of 
wealth.  Yet  it  expends  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  its  income  for  state  and 
local  taxes  than  44  other  states.  It 
has  a  “crazy-quilt”  system  of  State 
taxes  that  raises  only  26  percent  of 
its  school  revenues.  Nationally,  the 
average  is  41  percent  of  school 
money  from  state  tax  sources.  Our 
state  has  the  ability;  it  is  not  exert¬ 
ing  the  effort. 

The  evidence  in  NJEA’s  latest 
study  of  the  “Salary  and  Economic 
Status  of  New  Jersey  Teachers” 
proves  that  significant  salary  in¬ 
creases  are  needed — and  needed 
now. 

Here  are  four  suggestions  that 
should  be  immediately  followed  by 
local  boards  of  education.  They  are 
current  needs,  not  ultimate  goals. 
These  suggestions  would  provide 
teachers  what  other  occupations  re¬ 
quiring  specialized  college  training 
already  offer. 

1. — Higher  beginning  salaries 

Occupations  other  than  teaching 


pay  higher  beginning  salaries  to  col¬ 
lege  graduates.  At  present,  men  in 
business  and  industry  who  graduated 
in  June  are  receiving  starting  salaries 
averaging  more  than  $5,200  a  year. 
Recent  women  graduates  are  receiv¬ 
ing  average  salaries  exceeding  $5,000 
in  engineering,  chemistry,  and  scien¬ 
tific  research.  These  are  some  of  the 
important  fields  which  compete  with 
teaching  for  the  type  of  personnel 
our  schools  need. 

In  drafting  guides  for  the  1960-61 
school  year,  beginning  salaries  should 
be  raised  to  $5,000  or  more  for  a 
new  teacher  with  a  bachelor’s  degree 
and  to  at  least  $6,000  for  advanced 
professional  training. 

2. — Greater  salary  recognition  for 
advanced  training 

Industrial  employers  are  giving 
greater  salary  recognition  to  the 
value  of  advanced  training.  Local 
boards  have  not  kept  up. 

Beginning  teachers  now  receive 
about  a  5  percent  differential  for  a 
master’s  degree.  This  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  at  least  10  percent  to 
match  the  comparable  practice  in  in¬ 
dustry  for  rewarding  additional  col¬ 
lege  training.  Some  industries  pay  as 
much  as  50  percent  more  to  gradu¬ 
ates  with  a  doctor’s  degree.  Even  at 
the  maximum  on  local  guides,  typical 


boards  of  education  do  not  grant 
more  than  a  6  or  7  percent  differen¬ 
tial  for  each  additional  year  of  grad¬ 
uate  training. 

A  second  obvious,  but  very  basic, 
reason  for  higher  training  differen¬ 
tials,  is  the  rising  tuition  costs  for 
graduate  study. 

3.  — Higher  maximum  salaries 

In  industry,  college  graduates  can 
expect  to  double  their  beginning 
earnings  after  10  to  15  years  on  the 
job.  This  same  modest  standard 
should  be  applied  to  all  local  teacher 
salary  guides.  As  industry  has 
learned,  higher  top  salaries  to  keep 
experienced  personnel  is  still  a  more 
efficient  and  economical  policy  than 
abnormally  high  starting  pay  for  new 
recruits. 

For  teachers,  this  “double-mini¬ 
mum”  standard  would  mean  normal 
salary  guide  maximums  for  1960-61 
of  $10,000  or  more.  There  should 
still  be  continuing  salary  advances  for 
further  training  and  experience. 

4.  — Larger  annual  increments 

If  we  accept  the  premise  of  begin¬ 
ning  salaries  of  $5,000  and  maxi¬ 
mums  of  $10,000  in  about  12  years, 
then  simple  arithmetic  says  annual 
increments  ought  to  average  $400. 
This  is  twice  the  annual  increments 
now  listed  in  most  New  Jersey  salary 
guides.  The  $400  increment,  how¬ 
ever,  comes  much  closer  to  the  actual 
annual  increases  received  by  many 

(continued  on  page  171) 


How  It  Is  Done 


(continued  from  previous  page) 


FINAL  COMPUTATION  of  the  average  salary 
for  the  state  is  made  by  Director  Herb 
Starkey.  In  addition  to  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  totals  of  their  salaries  as  reported 
in  the  questionnaires,  he  must  make  careful 
estimates  for  the  small  fraction  not  reporting. 
Dividing  the  43,669  estimated  number  of 
teachers  into  the  sum  of  their  salaries  pro¬ 
duced  a  1959-60  average  of  $5,740 


TABLES  FOR  THE  COMPLETED  STUDY  are 
typed  on  a  special  statistical  typewriter  by 
the  Research  secretary,  Miss  Pordash.  Once 
these  are  completed,  they  may  be  photo¬ 
graphed  directly  for  printing.  Elaborate  type¬ 
setting  is  avoided,  and  the  studies  are  eco¬ 
nomically  reproduced  using  the  offset  printing 
method.  The  two  research  bulletins  on  sal¬ 
aries  include  a  total  of  88  pages. 


THE  FINISHED  BULLETINS  are  mailed  by  the 
Research  staff  from  the  NJEA  mail  room. 
Copies  are  sent  to  each  school  district  and 
to  every  local  association  president.  Addi¬ 
tional  copies  are  sent  on  request  to  any 
NJEA  active  member  for  use  by  local  salary 
committees,  for  presentations  before  boards 
of  educations  or  for  key  interested  citizens. 
About  3,500  copies  of  each  are  printed. 
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•'  State  Schedule. 

§  Ooctorate  level. 

B  Lowest  salary  Is  below  $3600. 

Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 

Atlantic 

Absecon*  . 

Atlantic  City  . 

Brigantine  . 

Buena-Buena  Vista  . 

Corbin  City  . 

Egg  Harbor  City  . 

Egg  Harbor  Twp . 

Estell  Manor . 

Folsom  . 

Galloway  . 

Hamilton  . 

Hammonton  . 

Linwood*  . 

Longport  . 

Margate  City*  . 

Mullica  . 

Northfield  . 

Pleasantville  . 

Port  Republic  . 

Somers  Point  . 

Ventnor  . 

Weymouth  . 

County  Average 


Bergen 

.\llendale  . 

Alpine  . 

Bergenfleld  . 

Bogota  . 

Carlstadt*  . 

Clillside  Park  . 

Closter  . 

Cresskill  . 

Demarest  . 

Dumont  . 

East  Paterson  . 

East  Rutherford* 

Edgewater  . . 

Emerson*  . . 

Englewood  . . 

Englewood  Cliffs  . 

Fair  Lawn  . 

Fairview  . 

Fort  Lee  . 

Franklin  Lakes  .. 

Garfield*  . 

Glen  Rock  . 

Hackensack  . 

Harrington  Park  . . 
Hasbrouck  Heights 

Haworth  . 

Hillsdale  . 

Hohokus  . 

Leonla  . 

Little  Perry  . 

Lodi  . 

Lyndhurst  . 

Mahwah  . 

Maywood  . 

Midland  Park  .... 
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Training 

28 

12.5 

$5200 

$300 

$4100-6700 

$4300-6300  (11) 

$4500-6700  (12) 

327 

19.0 

5700 

328 

3800-7000 

4000-6600  (14) 

4400-7000  (14) 

25 

11.5 

5000 

440 

B3600-5800 

•  • 

51 

12.6 

4600 

330 

3600-5800 

•  • 

1 

39.0 

4400 

350 

4400 

ee 

37 

19.0 

4800 

450 

3800-5700 

ee 

35 

12.0 

4700 

3800-5600 

ee 

ee 

4 

24.8 

5300 

350 

4900-6000 

ee 

•  a 

3 

21.0 

5400 

550 

5400 

•  e 

ee 

29 

10.7 

4600 

300 

3800-5600 

ee 

31 

16.2 

4800 

400 

3800-5600 

•  e 

ee 

64 

15.9 

5300 

563 

4100-6200 

4100-6100  (11) 

4300-6500 

(12) 

26 

14.8 

4900 

450 

3700-5500 

3900-5900  (11) 

4100-6300  < 

(12) 

2 

29.5 

4800 

200 

4200-5400 

49 

11.6 

5100 

275 

4000-6600 

4000-6000  (15) 

4200-6500 

(17) 

16 

15.0 

4700 

4100-5700 

*• 

** 

33 

12.4 

4500 

350 

3800-6200 

•• 

•• 

128 

16.4 

5300 

200 

3800-6200 

•  * 

•  • 

3 

11.8 

4600 

4000-5000 

23 

12.7 

4700 

400 

4000-5400 

«• 

•  * 

34 

232 

5400 

450 

3800-6300 

«* 

•  « 

6 

8.7 

4800 

430 

4200-5300 

«• 

*  * 

16.3 

$5230 

.  33 

11.7 

5800 

390 

4200-7200 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7200 

(15) 

7 

9.2 

4900 

250 

4200-6200 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7200 

(15) 

.  237 

8.6 

5300 

350 

4200-7700 

4200-7000  (15) 

4400-7350 

(16) 

.  73 

15.8 

5600 

200 

4000-6800 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6800 

(14) 

.  28 

202 

5200 

169 

4000-6800 

4000-5800  (10) 

4200-6200 

(11) 

.  125 

152 

5600 

4000-7400 

.  49 

11.7 

5900 

430 

4300-7100 

4300-6900  (14) 

4500-7100 

(14) 

.  41 

10.1 

5500 

338 

4200-7000 

4200-6600  (13) 

4500-6900 

(13) 

.  28 

11.0 

5800 

4100-7200 

4150-6750  (14) 

4450-7250 

(15) 

.  141 

112 

5800 

200 

3800-7600 

4250-6850  (14) 

4450-7250 

(15) 

.  152 

82 

5200 

300 

4000-7200 

4200-6400  (12) 

4400-7200 

(15) 

.  63 

172 

6200 

550 

4000-8000 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-7100 

(15) 

.  16 

18.0 

6400 

5000-7100 

4200-6800  (12) 

4400-7200 

(13) 

.  42 

11.6 

5500 

4200-7100 

4200-7000  (14) 

4400-7400 

(14) 

.  197 

15.4 

6400 

575 

4400-8200 

4400-7300  (15) 

4600-7600 

(15) 

.  13 

9.4 

5800 

850 

4300-7600 

4300-7450  (13) 

4700-7850 

(13) 

.  354 

9.9 

5900 

500 

4500-8200 

4500-7300  (15) 

4700-7900 

(17) 

.  43 

19.4 

5500 

385 

4000-6400 

4000-5900  (11) 

4200-6300 

(12) 

.  104 

13.1 

5800 

618 

4400-7400 

4400-6600  (12) 

4600-7000 

(13) 

.  20 

11.8 

5800 

300 

3800-6900 

4200-6800  (14) 

4500-7300 

(15) 

.  118 

212 

5400 

275 

3800-6800 

4000-6100  (12) 

4200-6400 

(12) 

.  141 

11.3 

6000 

365 

4300-8200 

4300-7400  (17) 

4500-7800 

(18) 

.  281 

172 

6500 

610 

4500-7800 

4500-6900  (11) 

4750-7350 

(11) 

.  25 

14.1 

5800 

375 

4300-7200 

4300-6800  (14) 

4500-7200 

(15) 

.  90 

122 

5700 

406 

4000-7600 

4000-6800  (15) 

4200-7200 

(16) 

.  25 

11.7 

5500 

300 

4200-6800 

4200-6700  (14) 

4500-7000 

(14) 

.  51 

12.0 

6200 

309 

4400-7800 

4300-7350  (17) 

4550-7600  (17) 

.  28 

10.4 

6200 

600 

4400-7600 

4400-7000  (14) 

4600-7600 

(16) 

,.  71 

132 

6000 

500 

4300-8200 

4300-6700  (13) 

4500-7100 

(14) 

..  29 

15.4 

5000 

400 

4000-6400 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600 

(12) 

.  144 

16.9 

5500 

306 

4000-6700 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6400 

(12) 

..  128 

16.3 

5600 

310 

4000-7600 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400 

(12) 

..  74 

9.6 

5700 

280 

4300-7900 

4300-7300  (16) 

4600-7600 

(16) 

..  58 

102 

6000 

380 

4200-7700 

4200-7100  (15) 

4400-7400 

(15) 

..  81 

9.8 

5500 

261 

4100-7300 

4200-6400  (15) 

34400-6900 

(15) 

limum.) 


6  Yr*. 
Training 


4600-7600  (16) 
(4600-7750  (17) 
(§--7950  (17) 


4700-7300  (14) 


4750-7750  (16) 
4650-7650  (16) 


4400-7600  (16) 


4800-8300  (15) 
5100-8250  (13) 
4900-8500  (19) 

4^-7400  (ii) 
4800-7800  (16) 

4^-8100  ( 18) 
(  5000-7600  (11) 
I  §5330-7850  (11) 
4700-7600  (16) 
4400-7600  (17) 
§4800-7300  (14) 
4800-7850  (17) 
4800-8200  (18) 
4700-7500  (15) 


4400-6800  (13) 
—  .-8100  (17) 
4600-7700  (15) 
4600-7300  (16) 


t  The  average  salary  for  each  district  has  been  rounded  off 
to  the  nearest  $100.  This  recognizes  the  approximate  na¬ 
ture  of  any  average  salary  derived  from  frequency  distri¬ 
bution  tables.  The  approximate  figures  are  more  realistic 
in  this  period  of  high  teaujher  turnover  when  the  average 
salary  in  many  districts  changes  from  week  to  week. 


t  Teachers’  salaries  were  collected  by  frequency  distribution 
tables  with  $100  Intervals  through  $7900  and  $200  Intervals 
at  $8000  or  above.  The  range  figures  quoted  represent  only 
the  beginning  of  the  intervals  in  which  the  mlnimums 
and  maximums  are  located.  (l.e.,  a  range  of  $3800-6200 
means  that  the  minimum  salary  paid  is  in  the  interval 
$3800-3899  and  the  maximum  in  the  interval  $6200-6299.) 
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Montvale  . 

..  23 

9.5 

5500 

400 

4300-7000 

4300-7000  (15) 

4500-7200  (IS) 

Moonachie  . 

..  17 

8.9 

4900 

263 

4100-7500 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6600  (13) 

New  Milford  . 

..  110 

6.5 

5400 

500 

4100-7700 

4300-7600  (12) 

4600-7900  (12) 

North  Arlington  . 

..  84 

12.2 

5800 

400 

4200-7200 

4200-7050  (15) 

4400-7250  (15) 

Northern  Valley  Reg . 

..  68 

10.6 

6400 

471 

4400-8600 

4400-7400  (14) 

4600-8350  (15)  i 

1 

11.2 

513 

4200-7000  (15) 

4400-7200  (15) 

Norwood*  . 

..  19 

8.4 

5100 

400 

4200-6300 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7000  (14) 

Oakland  . 

82 

400+ 

4200-6600  (13) 

4500-6900  (13) 

Old  Tappan  . 

..  18 

122 

5400 

434 

4200-7000 

4200-6700  (14) 

4400-7000  (14) 

Oradell  . 

..  33 

12.4 

6100 

225 

4300-8000 

4300-7025  (14) 

4500-7475  (14) 

Palisades  Park*  . 

..  56 

11.0 

5300 

374 

4000-6800 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6800  (14) 

Paramus  . 

..  209 

6.4 

5400 

282 

4300-7400 

4300-7200  (13) 

4550-7450  (13) 

Park  Ridge  . 

..  48 

12.8 

6000 

400 

4300-7200 

4300-6950  (14) 

4500-7250  (14) 

Pascack  Valley  Reg . 

..  56 

6.0 

6000 

450 

4300-8200 

4350-7300  (14) 

4650-7900  (15) 

Ramapo  Reg . 

..  62 

92 

5500 

400 

4300-7800 

4300-7500  (17) 

4600-7800  (17) 

Ramsey  . 

..108 

10.9 

5700 

536 

4200-7700 

4200-6900  (14) 

4400-7300  (15) 

Ridgefield  . 

..  78 

11.1 

5600 

520 

4100-7100 

4300-7550  (14) 

4700-7950  (14) 

Ridgefield  Park  . 

..100 

15.1 

5600 

506 

4200-7300 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7000  (14) 

Ridgewood  . 

..  260 

14.9 

7400 

800 

4400-9500 

4400-8000  (15) 

4700-8900  (17) 

River  Edge  . 

..  55 

13.4 

6200 

302 

4300-7200 

4300-7000  (13) 

4500-7200  (13) 

River  Edge-Oradell  Reg.*  _ 

...  101 

8.9 

5900 

225 

4300-8000 

4300-7000  (13) 

4500-7425  (14) 

River  Vale  . 

...  40 

6.1 

5000 

4200-7090 

Rochelle  Park  . . 

...  27 

8.5 

5100 

4100-6200 

4200-7000  (14) 

4400-7200  (14) 

Rutherford  . . 

...  133 

14.6 

5900 

300 

4200-7300 

4200-6600  (13) 

4500-7000  (14) 

Saddle  Brook  . 

...  91 

62 

5100 

500 

4200-7700 

4200-6850  (13) 

4400-7275  (14) 

Saddle  River*  . 

...  12 

122 

5500 

350 

4200-6900 

4200-6400 

4500-6700 

South  Hackensack  . . 

...  10 

12.5 

5000 

4000-6000 

Teaneck  . 

...  373 

122 

5900 

412 

4300-8000 

4300-7000  (15) 

4400-7500  (17) 

Tenafly  . 

...  159 

112 

5900 

462 

4300-9000 

4300-7000  (10) 

4500-7900  (12) 

Upper  Saddle  River*  . 

...  28 

5.7 

5300 

500 

4300-6400 

4300-7000  (11) 

4600-7300  (11) 

Waldwick*  . 

...  61 

9.1 

5500 

389 

4200-6800 

4200-6400  (12) 

4400-6600  (12) 

Wallington . 

...  53 

12.5 

5100 

4200-6300 

Westwood  . 

...  135 

13.5 

6200 

585 

4300-8400 

4350-7500  (14) 

4650-7800  (14) 

Woodcliff  Lake  . 

10.7 

. ..  52 

14.0 

6000 

400 

4400-7300 

4200-7000  (15) 

4200-6700  (13) 

4500-7300  (15) 

4400-7000  (13) 

WyckofI  . 

...  70 

13.0 

5600 

344 

4000-7200 

Bergen  Co.  Voc . 

...  37 

52 

5800 

550 

4200-7900 

4200-7500  (13) 

4500-7800  (13) 

County  Average 

12.3 

$5823 

a.  Lower  guide  exists  for  Master’s  equivalency: 

$4300-6750;  15 

steps.  b. 

7  yrs.  training. 

Burlington 

Bass  River  . 

...  4 

102 

4500 

4000-5200 

Beverly*  . 

...  23 

19.1 

5400 

350 

4400-6000 

4200-6200  (11) 
4000-6000  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 
4200-6400  (12) 

Bordentown  City  . 

...  55 

15.0 

5300 

320 

4000-6400 

Bordentown  Twp . 

8.5 

483 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Burlington  City  . 

...144 

17.7 

6000 

502 

4300-7800 

4300-6500  (12) 

4500-7500  (11) 

Burlington  Twp . 

...  45 

14.5 

5700 

421 

4000-6500 

4100-6500  (11) 

4200-6600  (11) 

Chesterfield  . 

...  8 

15.4 

4900 

386 

4200-5100 

00 

•  • 

Cinnaminson  . 

10.0 

500 

00 

00 

...  21 

142 

5100 

344 

4100-6000 

4100-6100  (11) 
4000-6400  (13) 

4300-6300  (11) 
4200-6600  (13) 

Delran  . 

....  23 

7.6 

4500 

450 

4000-6000 

Eastampton  . 

....  9 

6.8 

4200 

350 

3900-4800 

3950-5950  (11) 

4150-6350  (12) 

Edgewater  Park  . 

. . . .  17 

11.5 

4800 

350 

4100-5600 

00 

00 

Ehresham  . 

....  27 

11.1 

4700 

325 

3800-5700 

00 

00 

Fieldsboro  . 

....  4 

122 

4600 

325 

4000-5300 

00 

00 

Florence  . 

....  61 

21.8 

5400 

152 

3700-6400 

00 

00 

Hainesport . 

32 

4000-6200  (12) 

4400-6800  (13) 

Lenape  Reg . 

. . . .  55 

3.6 

4900 

400 

4000-6500 

4000-6400  (11) 

4200-6700  (11) 

Lumberton  . 

. . . .  20 

6.0 

4800 

4000-5800 

. ...  11 

14.8 

4800 

300 

4000-5800 

4000-7000  (13) 

Maple  Shade  . 

....  63 

92 

5000 

315 

3600-6400 

3950-5950  (11) 

4250-6450  (12) 

. . . .  18 

6.8 

4500 

250 

3800-5200 

•  • 

•  • 

Medford  Twp . 

....  23 

112 

4900 

425 

3800-6000 

4000-5800  (10) 

4200-6200  (11) 

Moorestown*  . 

....  127 

16.5 

5700 

483 

4000-7400 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6800  (14) 

Mount  Holly  . 

....  82 

14.3 

5500 

312 

3900-6500 

3900-6100  (12) 

4100-6500  (13) 

. . . .  27 

13.0 

4500 

375 

3600-5500 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

New  Hanover  . 

7.8 

North  Hanover  . 

. . . .  25 

11.7 

4400 

4000-5100 

6  Yr$. 
Training 


4900-8200  (12) 


4850-8700  (IS) 
1  §5250-9100  (IS) 
4600-7400  (15) 
4600-7400  (15) 
4800-7200  (13) 


4700-7950  (15) 


4800-7700  (13) 
4600-7450  (14) 
(  4950-8200  (15) 
(§4950-8600  (17) 
4900-8100  (17) 
4600-7700  (16) 


4700-7300  (14) 
5000-9500  (18) 


(  5150-7850  (13) 
(§5800-8275  (12) 


4600-7400  (14) 
4800-7300  (14) 
4600-7700  (15) 
4800-7000 


4500-8000  (19) 
f  4700-8700  (13) 
(  §4900-8900  (13) 
4900-7600  (11) 


(  4950-8100  (14) 
(§5250-8400  (14) 


( - 7200  (13) 

(  b—  -7400  (13) 
4800-8100  (13) 


4700-7700  (11) 


4400-6800  (13) 


4400-7000  (11) 


4400-7400  (16) 


Iter 


Ca 


Ca 


N  C 
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SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figures  io  paientheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  maximum.) 


> 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 

2 

M 

for  1959-60. 

ai  04 

c 

••  State  Schedule. 

& 

§  Doctorate  level. 

'o  S 

>- « 

<s 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 

xS 

o»t- 

^  lA 

^  •  €h 

Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 

zS 

<.£ 

•4  O* 

UJ  ~ 

<J2: 

Palmyra*  . . 

83 

15.8 

5500 

250 

Pemberton  Boro  . . 

7 

10.6 

4800 

Pemberton  Twp . 

141 

6.4 

4600 

390 

Rancocas  Valley  Reg.*  . 

57 

13.0 

6000 

500 

Riverside  . 

62 

13.8 

5500 

400 

Riverton  . 

21 

11.2 

5000 

348 

Shamong  . 

5 

12.0 

5200 

350 

Southampton  . 

22 

9.2 

4400 

350 

Springfield  . 

11.2 

393 

Tabernacle  . 

8.4 

Washington  . 

13.8 

Westampton  . 

13 

3.5 

4400 

300 

Willingboro*  . 

52 

6.2 

5200 

250 

Woodland . 

6 

4.4 

4200 

County  Average  12.7  $5203 


cc 


II 

4  Yrs. 

Training 

5  Yrs. 
Training 

6  Yrs. 
Training 

3800-6800 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400 

(12) 

4400-6800 

(13) 

4200-5800 

4000-6000 

4400-6000  (  9) 

4600-6200 

00 

(9) 

4000-7400 

4000-7000  (14) 

4200-7500 

(15) 

^4400-8000 

(16) 

4100-6700 

4100-6400  (13) 

4500-6800 

(13) 

(54900-7200 

(13) 

4200-6000 

4700-5700 

3800-4900 

4000-6000  (11) 

00 

00 

00 

4200-6400 

00 

00 

00 

(12) 

3800-5000 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400 

(12)  . 

4200-7100 

3600-5500 

4200-6700  (11) 

4400-7150 

(12)  . 

Camden 


Audubon  . 

87 

16.6 

5500 

425 

Audubon  Park  . 

9 

7.9 

4800 

300 

Barrington  . 

49 

10.5 

4800 

300 

Bellmawr  . 

47 

13 

4500 

350 

Berlin  Boro . 

18 

14.8 

5100 

388 

Berlin  Twp . 

14 

8.0 

4100 

250 

Black  Horse  Pike  Reg.*  . 

70 

6.2 

4900 

350 

Brooklawn  . 

17 

18.7 

5100 

365 

Camden*  . 

682 

17.0 

5300 

400 

Clementon  . 

17 

7.5 

4700 

200 

Collingswood*  . 

128 

16.2 

5400 

358 

Delaware  . 

211 

7.5 

5000 

Oibbsboro  . 

13 

12.1 

5300 

600 

Gloucester  City  . 

85 

19.2 

5700 

331 

Gloucester  Twp . 

72 

13.5 

4800 

450 

Haddon  Heights  . 

95 

14.7 

5800 

425 

Haddon  Twp.*  . 

82 

12.8 

5400 

200 

Haddonlleld  . 

112 

18.0 

6100 

452 

Laurel  Springs  . 

183 

Lawnside  . 

15 

12.4 

4900 

Lindenwold*  . 

26 

10.8 

5300 

290 

Lower  Camden  Co.  Reg.*  . 

117 

5.8 

4900 

364 

Magnolia*  . 

25 

93 

4800 

375 

MerchantviUe  . 

59 

14.0 

5900 

390 

Mount  Ephraim  . 

21 

16.9 

5100 

288 

Oaklyn  . 

27 

17.4 

5500 

287 

Pennsauken  . 

175 

143 

4900 

400 

Pine  HiU . 

18 

83 

4700 

Runnemede  . 

36 

10.6 

4900 

352 

Somerdale  . 

28 

8.1 

4600 

300 

Stratford*  . 

25 

7.9 

4800 

433 

Voorhees  . 

12.6 

Waterford  . 

16.0 

250 

Winslow  . 

30 

17.7 

4600 

Woodlsmne  . 

12.4 

Camden  Co.  Voc . 

15.5 

County  Average 

13.0 

$5212 

Cape  May 

Avalon . 

.  2 

21.0 

5600 

500 

Cape  May  City  . 

.  36 

173 

5200 

300 

Dennis . 

.  12 

203 

5100 

500 

Lower  Twp . 

.  28 

13.1 

5100 

385 

Middle  Twp . 

.  63 

133 

4900 

275 

North  WUdwood 

.  15 

15.7 

5200 

317 

Ocean  City*  _ 

.  66 

15.1 

5900 

555 

Sea  Isle  City  .... 

23.8 

Stone  Harbor  . . 

25.4 

Upper  Twp . 

.  13 

20.0 

5000 

310 

West  Cape  May 

8.5 

350 

Wildwood  . 

.  39 

21.4 

5700 

312 

Wildwood  Crest  . 

.  14 

223 

5200 

Woodbine  . 

213 

County  Average 

16.8 

$5335 

NOVEMBER.  I95» 


4200-6800 

4200-6000  (10) 

4400-6400  (11) 

!i4600-6800 

(12) 

4000-5900 

4000-6000  (11) 

3600-5800 

•  • 

00 

3600-5600 

•  • 

00 

3800-5800 

00 

00 

3600-5800 

00 

00 

4000-7200 

4000-6800  (15) 

4200-7100  (15) 

4200-6200 

00 

00 

4000-7200 

4000-7000  (13) 

4200-7400  (14) 

S4400-7600  (14) 

3600-5900 

•  • 

•  • 

3800-6600 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

3800-7300 

4100-6300  (12) 

4400-6800  (13) 

4600-7200 

(i4> 

4100-6000 

•  • 

00 

4200-6300 

4200-7000  (15) 

4400-7400  (16) 

3900-6100 

3900-5900  (11) 

4100-6300  (12) 

4200-6800 

4000-6300  (13) 

4200-6650  (14) 

3800-6800 

3800-6400  (14) 

4000-7000  (16) 

4000-7400 

4000-6800  (15) 

4300-7100  (15) 

4600-7400 

(15) 

3800-5700 

•  • 

00 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7000 

(14) 

4000-6600 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6700  (14) 

4400-7000 

(14) 

4100-6000 

3900-6000  (12) 

4000-6400  (13) 

4000-6900 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-7000  (15) 

4100-5900 

00 

00 

3900-6300 

3900-5900  (11) 

4100-6300  (12) 

3800-5900 

00 

00 

3600-5400 

3800-5800 

4000-5800  (10) 

4200-6200  (11) 

B3600-5600 

00 

00 

4100-6300 

4100-6000  (11) 

4300-6700  (13) 

•  • 

00 

4000-4700 

5400-5600 

•  • 

00 

3800-6300 

3800-5900  (12) 

4000-6300 

(13)  . 

4700-5300 

•  • 

00 

4000-6100  (10) 

4200-6500 

(11)  . 

3600-5800 

00 

•  • 

4200-5900 

4200-3800  (  9) 

4200-6200 

(11)  . 

4300-7000 

4300-6300  (11) 

4600-6800 

(12)  . 

•  • 

00 

•  • 

00 

3800-5800 

•  • 

00 

00 

00 

4200-6200 

00 

00 

4200-6200 

00 

00 
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aC 

u 

2* 

*  Local  guide  has 
for  1959-60. 

not  been  revised 

Ul  OI 
c 

*  a 

i  1 

• 

O' 

c 

**  State  Schedule. 

e-c 

6* 

g  y- 

ec  - 

§  Doctorate  level. 

‘o  S 

>-  e 

<^ 

"a? 

B  Lowest  salary  is 

below  $3600. 

6^ 

at*- 

OU-:  St 

Items  not  reported 

Cumberland 

are  left  blank. 

zs: 

<.E 

«•  o* 

til  — 

Bridgeton*  . . . 

234 

16.4 

5400 

330 

B3600-6800 

Commercial  ... 

15.5 

400 

Deerfield  . 

18 

12.6 

4500 

350 

B3600-5400 

Downe  . 

15 

15.0 

4800 

285 

3600-6400 

Fairfield  . 

28 

10.1 

4400 

400 

3600-5400 

Greenwich  . . . . 

7 

13.6 

5400 

370est  5000-6000 

Hopewell  . 

20 

15.8 

5000 

3600-5400 

Lawrence  . 

16 

14S 

4800 

250 

3800-5500 

Maurice  River 

21.4 

350 

MUlville  . 

139 

17.5 

5300 

474 

B3600-6200 

Shiloh  .  7  9.4  4800 

Stow  Creek  .  9  11.0  4900 

Upper  Deerfield  .  11.7 

Vineland  .  260  14.4  5500 

County  Avtraqe  15.3  $5264 


330 

305 


SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  maximurr.] 


4100-5200 

4200-5200 


4  Yr». 
Tr«inin9 


5  Yr». 
Training 


3800-5800  (11)  4000-6200  (12) 


484  4000-7600  4200-6800  (14)  4400-7200  (15) 


6  Yr*. 
Training 


Essex 


Belleville  . 

236 

14.8 

6200 

515 

4200-8000 

4200-7200 

(16) 

4400-7600  (17) 

4600-8000  (18) 

Bloomfield  . 

380 

15.4 

6200 

4300-8400 

4300-7300 

(16) 

4500-7700  (17) 

(  4700-8100  (18) 
[§4900-8500  (19) 

Caldwell  Boro  . 

.  156 

13.8 

6200 

400 

4200-8200 

4200-7000 

(15) 

4400-7600  (16) 

(  4600-8225  (17) 
[§4800-8425  (17) 

Caldwell  Twp . 

.  19 

9.7 

5400 

525 

4300-7600 

4300-7300 

(16) 

4600-7800  (17) 

Cedar  Grove  . 

.  77 

12.9 

5700 

405 

4200-7500 

4200-7100 

(16) 

4400-7500  (17) 

^00-7900  (18) 

East  Orange  . 

.  412 

14.3 

6300 

390 

4300-8200 

4300-7500 

(15) 

4500-7900  (16) 

4700-8300  (17) 

Essex  Fells  . 

.  21 

15.6 

7100 

632 

5200-8600 

4700-7500 

(14) 

5100-8100  (15) 

5500-8700  (16) 

Glen  Ridge  . 

.  74 

17.6 

6700 

600 

4600-8400 

4400-7600 

(17) 

4600-8000  (18) 

4800-8400  (19) 

Irvington  . 

.  329 

18.3 

6400 

425 

4300-8800 

4300-7400 

(14) 

4600-7850  (14) 

4900-8300  (15) 

Livingston  . 

.  221 

8.2 

5600 

429 

4200-8000 

4200-7100 

(14) 

4400-7500  (15) 

4600-8000  (16) 

Millbum  . 

.  178 

14.5 

6600 

350 

4300-8830 

4300-7200 

(15) 

4600-7600  (16) 

4900-8300  (18) 

Montclair  . 

.  305 

15.3 

6400 

200 

4300-8500 

4300-7400 

(17) 

4500-7900  (18) 

4700-8400  (20) 

Newark  . 

.2785 

18.7 

6300 

325 

3600-8200 

4300-7600a(ll) 

4600-7900a(ll) 

5000-82008(11) 

North  Caldwell  . 

.  23 

6.4 

5500 

471 

4300-6900 

4350-7150 

(15) 

4650-7650  (16) 

(  4950-8150  (17) 
[§5150-8350  (17) 

Nutley  . 

.  215 

15.6 

6000 

4200-7800 

4200-6800 

(15) 

4400-7300  (16) 

4600-7800  (17) 

Orange  . 

.  198 

18.4 

6300 

280 

4200-8000 

4200-7100 

(16) 

4400-7600  (17) 

4600-8000  (17) 

Roseland  . 

,  17 

15.2 

6400 

660 

4400-8200 

4300-7500 

(17) 

4500-7900  (18) 

4700-8300  (19) 

South  Orange-Maplewood  . 

.  330 

16.2 

6800 

350 

4300-8600 

4300-7200 

(15) 

4500-7900  (17) 

4700-8500  (19) 

Verona  . 

.  130 

122 

5800 

419 

4200-8200 

4200-7000 

(15) 

4400-7400  (16) 

4600-7800  (17) 

West  Essex  Reg . 

School  will  open  1960-61 

4400-6900 

(11) 

4700-8200  (16) 

5000-8500  (16) 

West  Orange*  . 

.  320 

13.1 

6100 

166 

4300-8800 

4300-7300 

(15) 

4600-7800  (16) 

(  4900-8300  (17) 
[§5200-8800  (18) 

Essex  Co.  Voc . 

.  139 

14.1 

6900 

200 

4400-8400 

4400-7300 

(16) 

4600-7700  (17) 

4800-8200  (18) 

County  Averag 

e 

16.3 

$6298 

a.  Higher  max.  of  $7900,  $8200,  and  $8500  resp.  for  1960-61. 


Gloucester 


Clayton  . 

69 

93 

5100 

375 

4000-6200 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Deptford  . 

139 

8.5 

4700 

300 

3600-6500 

3900-5800  (11) 

4000-6200  (12) 

East  Greenwich  . 

15 

21.0 

5500 

4800-5800 

•  • 

•  • 

Elk  . 

18 

93 

4800 

300 

3900-5800 

Franklin  . 

46 

10.8 

5100 

300 

3800-6200 

Glassboro  . 

89 

15.8 

5600 

293 

4100-6600 

4150-6150  (14) 

4400-6600  (14) 

Greenwich  . 

34 

19.8 

5800 

200 

4200-6600 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

HarrUon  . 

11.5 

Logan  . 

15 

15.7 

5200 

4000-5800 

•  • 

Mantua  . 

59 

8.5 

4800 

400— 

3900-6200 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-6800  (13) 

Monroe  . 

82 

12.5 

5100 

475 

3800-6200 

National  Park  . 

8.1 

350 

3900-5900  (11) 

4100-6300  (12) 

Newfield  . 

8 

73 

4900 

350 

3800-6000 

Paulsboro  . 

86 

20.0 

5500 

200 

3800-6200 

Pitman  . 

92 

113 

5300 

344 

3700-6500 

4000-6100  (11) 

4200-6500  (12) 

South  Harrison  . 

5 

14.8 

4900 

350 

3600-6000 

•  m 

Swedesboro  . 

36 

18.6 

5100 

3800-6500 

Washington  . 

25 

9.1 

5230 

3600-6200 

Wenonah  . 

15 

93 

5200 

200 

4000-6400 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

West  Deptford  . 

63 

143 

5300 

300 

3800-6200 

WestvlUe  . 

21.6 

•  • 

Woodbury  . 

136 

133 

5300 

326 

4200-6400 

4200-6000  (13) 

4200-6400  (16) 

Woodbiuy  Heights*  . 

11 

8.0 

5000 

230 

4300-5900 

3900-5900  (11) 

4100-6300  (12) 

County  Averag* 

13.1 

$5195 

4400-6600  (12) 


4600-7000  (14) 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  hes  not  been  revised 
for  1959-60. 

**  State  Schedule. 

§  Doctorate  level. 

B  Lowest  salary  Is  below  $3600. 
Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 

Hudson 


5  • 


SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figures  tn  perentheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  maximum.) 


^  lA 


■SJS 


<=2: 


1! 

n 


4  Yr*. 
Training 


5  Yr$. 
Training 


Bayonne  . 

383 

25.7 

6100 

250 

4000-7700 

4000-7200  (14) 

4000-7500  (15) 

East  Newark  .... 

20.1 

•  # 

•  G 

Guttenberg*  . 

22 

25.4 

5100 

375 

3800-6000 

3800-6000  (12) 

4000-6400  (13) 

Harrison*  . 

70 

22.6 

6600 

450 

4000-7600 

4000-6400  (  8) 

4000-6700  (  8) 

Hoboken  . 

316 

19.0 

6200 

300 

3800-8000 

3950-6700  (  8) 

4050-7100  (  8  ) 

Jersey  City  . 

. 1350 

20.9 

6400 

400 

4200-8400 

4400-7600  (17) 

4600-8000  (18) 

Kearny  . 

239 

16.1 

5900 

576 

4200-7800 

a4280-a7169(15) 

a4601-a7400(15) 

North  Bergen*  . . 

178 

23.4 

5800 

300 

4000-6900 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6600  (13) 

Secaucus  . 

21.0 

Union  City  . 

356 

16.5 

5500 

300 

4000-7800 

4000-6600  (10) 

4200-7100  (11) 

Weehawken  . 

118 

15.1 

6000 

300 

4100-8200 

b4100-6600  (14) 

b4500-7000  (14) 

West  New  York  . 

22.8 

County  Avorago 

20.6 

$6091 

a.  New  guide  based  on  7%  Increase  over  current  salaries. 

K  j  Bachelor’s  equivalency:  $4000-6400; 

13  steps 

®  (  for  Master’s  equivalency: 

$4300-6800;  14  steps 

Hunterdon 

Alexandria  . 

9 

12.8 

4800 

4000-5300 

Bethlehem  . 

5 

11.5 

5100 

4600-6300 

•  • 

Bloomsbury  . 

14.9 

Callfon  . 

6 

17.8 

4800 

350 

3600-5500 

Clinton  Town  . . . . 

11 

20.1 

5400 

410 

5100-5700 

•  • 

Clinton  Twp . 

18 

14.7 

5000 

450 

3800-5800 

•  • 

«« 

Delaware  . 

17.2 

Delaware  Valley  Reg . 

20 

— 

5500 

4200-6400 

East  Amwell  . 

12 

12.3 

4700 

350 

4300-4900 

•  • 

G* 

Flemlngton-Raritan  . 

51 

14.4 

5200 

300 

4100-6100 

4300-6400  (11) 

4600-6600  (11) 

Franklin  . 

11 

10.9 

4400 

350 

3800-4500 

•  • 

•  • 

Prenchtown  . 

13 

15.7 

4600 

3900-5800 

Glen  Gardner  . . . . 

9.2 

Hampton  . 

7 

15.0 

4500 

350 

4000-5000 

•  • 

#• 

High  Bridge  _ 

24 

153 

5600 

4200-6600 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

Holland  . 

24 

11.4 

5300 

255 

4203-6400 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

Hunterdon  Central  Reg.*  . 

52 

103 

5600 

400 

4200-7000 

4000-6600  (14) 

4400-7000  (14) 

Kingwood  . 

9 

10.6 

4400 

3800-4900 

•  G 

Lambertvllle  _ _ 

13 

21.6 

5400 

4200-6200 

Lebanon  Boro  . . . 

5 

8.0 

4600 

4100-5000 

Lebanon  Twp.  . 

14 

8.6 

4800 

755 

3800-5600 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

MUford  . 

9 

16.0 

5300 

300 

4100-5800 

GG 

North  Hunterdon 

Reg.*  . 

49 

8.1 

5500 

500 

4000-7000 

4000-6600  (13) 

4200-6800  (13) 

Readington  . 

12.4 

South  Hunterdon  Reg . 

24 

5000 

480 

4100-6000 

4100-6400  (12) 

4400-6700  (12) 

Stockton  . 

2 

9.7 

4500 

600 

4500 

•  • 

Tewksbury  . 

11 

12.5 

5000 

446 

4300-5500 

3800-6000  (12) 

4000-6520  (13) 

Union  . 

10 

12.5 

4800 

3900-6000 

West  Amwell  . . 

153 

County  Avaraga 

133 

$5154 

Mercer 

East  Windsor*  . . 

88 

113 

5000 

348 

4000-6600 

4000-6100  (12) 

4200-6600  (13) 

Ewing  . 

172 

93 

5600 

4100-7300 

4150-6750  (14) 

4350-7350  (15) 

Hamilton  . 

376 

14.7 

5800 

472 

4000-7200 

4000-6800  (15) 

4200-7000  (15) 

Hoi>ewell  Boro* 

14 

12.4 

5500 

200 

4200-6400 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6400  (11) 

Hopewell  Twp.  . 

89 

133 

5600 

400 

4200-6900 

Reg.  pay  pattern  $4200-6200;  10 

slble  pay  pattern:  $4200-8000;  21 

Lawrence  . 

83 

103 

5400 

333 

4000-6800 

4000-6800  (12) 

4200-7100  (12) 

Princeton  Boro* 

117 

17.8 

6300 

368 

4300-8200 

4000-6800  (14) 

4200-7300  (15) 

Princeton  Twp.* 

81 

11.7 

5400 

360 

4000-7500 

4000-6800  (14) 

4200-7300  (15) 

Trenton  . 

683 

17.0 

6000 

300 

4400-7800 

4400-6900  (10) 

4500-7200  (10) 

Washington  . 

14 

9.6 

4G00 

385 

3800-5800 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

West  Windsor*  . . 

33 

103 

5200 

4000-7050 

4000-7050  (10) 

4000-7050  (10) 

County  Average 

14.4 

$5787 

Middlesex 

Carteret  . 

19.7 

Cranbury  . 

16 

14.4 

5600 

388 

4200-6600 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

Dunellen*  . 

60 

17.6 

6100 

450 

4100-7400 

4100-6500  (13) 

4300-7100  (15) 

East  Brunswick 

165 

6.3 

5200 

600 

3900-7200 

4200-6600  (13) 

4500-7500  (11) 

Edison  . 

319 

7.7 

5200 

4200-7600 

4200-7200  (16) 

4400-7600  (17) 

Helmetta  . 

4 

193 

5000 

400 

4000-6100 

•  • 

6  Yn. 
Training 


\  §4000-8300  (19) 


4000-7000  (  8) 
4150-7500  (  8 ) 
4800-8400  (19) 
a4922-a7811(15) 


§4500-7300  (11) 
(4930-7600  (15) 
\  §5100-8200  (17) 


4400-7000  (13) 


4400-7100  (15) 

§4466-7266  (15) 

0  200;  best  pos- 
steps. 

4400-7300  (12) 
4400-7800  (17) 
4400-7800  (17) 
(  4600-7500  (11) 
^§4700-7800  (12) 


§4600-7000  (13) 
4400-7400  (16) 
I  4800-7800  (11) 
H5100-8100  (11) 
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Item  does  not  apply. 


SALARY  GUIDE 


for  1959-60. 

*•  State  Schedule. 

§  Doctorate  level. 

6  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 
Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 


Metuchen 

Middlesex 


County  Average  12.7  $S629 

a.  Lower  guide  exists  fr  Master’s  equivalency:  $4500-6900;  13  steps. 

Monmouth 

Asbury  Park*  .  152  15.1  5500  400  38i 

Atlantic  .  15  13.6  5000  358  40( 

Atlantic  HigUands  .  41  10.8  5600  421  41i 

Avon-by-the-Sea*  .  8  22.2  5200  350  42i 

Belmar  .  33  20.9  5600  315  42 

Bradley  Beach  .  26  17.7  5400  450  42 

Brlelle  .  13  11.0  5700  400-1-  42 

Deal  .  18  7.8  5300  480  42 

Eatontown  .  68  8.2  5400  279  41 

Fair  Haven  .  46  13.8  5800  527  42 

Farmingdale*  .  223  400 — 

Freehold  Boro  .  49  15.0  5900  400  40 

Freehold  Reg .  95  10.4  6000  43 

Freehold  Twp .  31  12.2  5200  380  40 

Highlands  .  21.4  275 

Holmdel  .  20  10.3  4600  470  38 

Howell  .  80  8.4  5000  40 

Keansburg  .  30  13.4  4900  255  B3C 

Keyport .  82  14.5  5500  345  38 

Little  Silver*  .  42  14.7  5400  325  4( 

Long  Branch*  .  237  13.4  5700  300  40 

Manalapan  .  37  9.3  5100  450  41 

Manasquan  .  72  10.7  6000  200  41 

Marlboro  .  26  12.6  5200  400  4( 

Matawan  .  117  11.7  5200  3( 

Middletown  .  313  10.2  5300  200  B3( 

MUlstone  .  18  14.0  4900  286  31 

Motimouth  Beach  .  8  13.6  4600  300  3' 

Neptune  City  .  26  11.2  5000  520  31 

Neptune  Twp.*  .  164  14.6  5300  265  31 

Ocean  .  80  9.3  5300  286  3! 

Oceanport  .  17  12.0  5400  400  4< 

Raritan  .  82  12  4900  453  3i 

Red  Bank .  142  14.9  6000  224  4: 

Roosevelt  .  7  5.1  4700  200  4 

Rumson  .  31  9.8  5900  400  4 

Rumson-Fair  Haven  Reg .  34  10.0  6300  400  4 

Sea  Bright .  5  24.0  5500  200  5 

Shrewsbury  Boro*  .  29  12.8  5200  220  3 

Shrewsbury  Twp .  51  115  5400  300  4 

Spring  Lake  .  11  27.5  5800  300  4 

Spring  Lake  Heights  .  16  9.0  5000  750  4 

Union  Beach*  .  35  6.7  4600  600  B3 

Upper  Freehold  .  57  11.0  5300  325  3 

Wall*  .  Ill  11.6  5600  479  4 

West  Long  Branch .  36  10.9  5300  400  4 

County  Average  12.1  $5447 

a.  Degree  (not  in  education):  $3900-5800  (11) 

b.  Most  Deg.  -b  10  crs. 


u 

d. 

UJ  ov 
c 

(/) 

®  £ 

S  £ 

•  • 

■H* 

Ui  (Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  maximum.) 

o 

o 

<^ 

-sJs 

4  Yr$. 

5  Yn. 

6  Yr$. 

> 

<.E 

^  in 

LU  « 

II 

Training 

Training 

Training 

107 

13.2 

6000 

362 

4200-7800 

4200-6800  (14) 

4600-7400  (15) 

4800-7800  (16) 

39 

14.2 

5400 

400 

4200-6500 

4000-6600  (14) 

4300-6900  (14) 

122 

10.8 

5000 

321 

3900-6700 

4300-6500  (12) 

4500-6700  (12) 

4700-6900  (12) 

122 

11.1 

5800 

438 

4100-7400 

4100-7000  (15) 

4300-7400  (16) 

95 

125 

5600 

278 

4200-6800 

4200-6600  (15) 

4450-6850  (15) 

(  465()-7050  (15) 
i  ^4850-7250  (15) 

28 

15.0 

5700 

516 

4100-6700 

4100-6300  (12) 

4300-6700  (13) 

45 

11.6 

5300 

400 

4200-6500 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6400  (11) 

294 

16.1 

6200 

525 

4100-9200 -t- 

4200-7400  (13) 

4400-7800  (13) 

67 

12.1 

6100 

500 

4300-7800 

4300-6700  (13) 

a4800-7200  (13) 

§5300-7700  (13) 

.  251 

22.5 

6300 

280 

4000-7200 

4000-7000 

4200-7250 

.  168 

8.8 

5300 

200 

4200-7100 

4200-7000  (15) 

4500-7400  (16) 

5  4500-7^  (18) 

1  §4900-8200  (18) 

6 

19.7 

5400 

264 

4600-6000 

.  128 

9.6 

5600 

4100-7300 

4300-6900  (13) 

4700-7300  (13) 

.  29 

24.1 

5800 

400— 

4400-6600 

4000-7200  (17) 

4400-7200  (15) 

§4600-7600  (16) 

.  59 

115 

5300 

400 

B3600-6900 

4200-6400  (11) 

4400-6800  (12) 

4600-7200  (13) 

.  152 

7.5 

5300 

336 

3600-7800 

4250-6850  (14) 

4450-7350  (14) 

.  118 

16.4 

5600 

426 

4000-7000 

4000-6800  (15) 

4200-7000  (15) 

§4700-7500  (15) 

.  46 

10.5 

4900 

350 

3800-7000 

4000-6400  (13) 

4300-6900  (14) 

.  561 

11.0 

5500 

500 

4100-7600 

4100-7450  (13) 

4300-7650  (13) 

.  54 

12.1 

6800 

630 

4500-7700 

4300-7550  (14) 

4500-7750  (14) 

§4700-7950  (14) 

12.7 

$5629 

152 

15.1 

5500 

400 

3800-7300 

3800-6100  (13) 

4000-6500  (14) 

4000-7100  (17) 

15 

13.6 

5000 

358 

4000-6000 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6200  (11) 

41 

10.8 

5600 

421 

4100-7100 

4100-6300  (12) 

4300-6700  (13) 

§4500-7100  (14) 

8 

22.2 

5200 

350 

4200-5800 

4100-6300  (12) 

4300-6700  (13) 

4500-6900  (13) 

33 

20.9 

5600 

315 

4200-6200 

•  e 

26 

17.7 

5400 

450 

4200-6000 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6400  (12) 

4400-6600  (12) 

13 

11.0 

5700 

400-1- 

4200-6600 

4200-Notset 

4500-Not  set 

18 

7.8 

5300 

480 

4200-7100 

4200-7000  (15) 

4400-7200  (15) 

4^-7400  (15) 

68 

8.2 

5400 

279 

4100-6800 

4100-6500  (13) 

4400-6800  (13) 

4700-7100  (13) 

46 

13.8 

5800 

527 

4200-6900 

4200-6600  (13) 

4500-6900  (13) 

4750-7150  (13) 

22.9 

400— 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

49 

15.0 

5900 

400 

4000-7200 

4200-6400  (12) 

4200-6600  (12) 

95 

10.4 

6000 

4300-8200 

4300-6900  (14) 

4500-7200  (15) 

4700-7500  (15) 

31 

12.2 

5200 

380 

4000-6000 

4200-6000  (10) 

4400-6200  (10) 

21.4 

275 

ee 

ee 

20 

10.3 

4600 

470 

3800-6000 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

80 

8.4 

5000 

4000-6200 

4200-6000  (10) 

4400-6200  (10) 

30 

13.4 

4900 

255 

B3600-6400 

3900-6100  (12) 

4100-6300  (12) 

82 

14.5 

5500 

345 

3800-6600 

4200-7000 

4400-7200 

42 

14.7 

5400 

325 

4000-6800 

3800-6400  (12) 

4000-6900  (12) 

237 

13.4 

5700 

300 

4000-7600 

4000-7000  (16) 

4300-7300  (16) 

4600-7600  (16) 

37 

9.3 

5100 

450 

4100-6000 

4100- 

4300- 

4500- 

72 

10.7 

6000 

200 

4200-8000 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7200  (15) 

26 

12.6 

5200 

400 

4000-5800 

ee 

•  • 

117 

11.7 

5200 

3600-7300 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7200  (15) 

4600-7600  (16) 

313 

10.2 

5300 

200 

B3600-7000 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7000  (13) 

§5000-7500  (11) 

18 

14.0 

4900 

286 

3800-5700 

ee 

e* 

8 

13.6 

4600 

300 

3700-6000 

•e 

26 

11.2 

5000 

520 

3800-5800 

•  • 

164 

14.6 

5300 

265 

3600-6400 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

80 

9.3 

5300 

286 

3900-7300 

4100a-6700a(14) 

4300-7300  (13) 

17 

12.0 

5400 

400 

4000-6200 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6600  (13) 

82 

12 

4900 

453 

3600-7200 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7000  (14) 

4600b-7200b(14) 

142 

14.9 

6000 

224 

4200-7400 

4200-6800  (14) 

4500-7100  (14) 

§4800-7400  (14) 

7 

5.1 

4700 

200 

4100-5800 

31 

9.8 

5900 

400 

4200-7400 

4200-7000  (15) 

4400-7200  (15) 

4600-7400  (15) 

34 

10.0 

6300 

400 

4400-7600 

4400-6800  (13) 

4600-7200  (14) 

4800-7600  (15) 

5 

24.0 

5500 

200 

5000-5600 

ee 

29 

12.8 

5200 

220 

3600-6400 

4000-6200  (11) 

4300-6500  (11) 

51 

no 

5400 

300 

4000-6500 

4000-6200  (12) 

4300-6500  (12) 

11 

27.5 

5800 

300 

4200-6100 

4000-None 

4400- None 

16 

9.0 

5000 

750 

4000-6100 

ee 

•  • 

35 

6.7 

4600 

600 

B3600-6200 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6200  (11) 

57 

11.0 

5300 

325 

3800-6600 

4200-6400  (12) 

4400-6600  (12) 

111 

11.6 

5600 

479 

4100-6900 

4200-6600  (12) 

4500-6900  (12) 

36 

10.9 

5300 

400 

4000-6200 

4000-6200  (12) 

C4200-6400  (12) 

4400-6^  (12) 

» 

12.1 

$5447 

0-5800 

(11) 

equivalency 

$4100-6300;  12  steps. 

NJEA  REVIEW 

.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
for  1959-60. 

••  State  Schedule. 

§  Doctorate  level. 

B  Lowest  salary  Is  below  $3600. 
Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 

Morris 


Hanover  . 

Hanover  Park  Reg. 

Harding  . 

Jefferson*  . 


Morris  Plains  . . . 
Morris  Twp.*  ... 
Morristown*  . . . . 
Mountain  Lakes 
Mt.  Arlington  . . . 
Mt.  Olive  . 


Passaic  . . . . 
Pequannock 


Rockaway  Twp.* 


>> 

SALARY  GUIDE 

UJ  o* 

«/> 

s  s 

S»  1 

[Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  maximum.) 

o 

H- 

s  • 

•ss 

>=1 

<s 

o  h 

-sJs 

4  Yr$. 

5  Yr*. 

6  Yrs. 

> 

<.S 

^  lA 
e*  o* 

111  — 

St 

|j£ 

II 

Training 

Training 

Training 

.  74 

17.9 

6600 

354 

4300-7900 

4300-7300  (16) 

4600-7600  (16)  | 

[  4900-7900 
[  §5200-8200 

(16) 

(16) 

.  13 

9.9 

5200 

377 

4000-6900 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7200 

(15) 

.  94 

13.7 

6000 

470 

4300-7400 

4300-6900  (16) 

4500-7200  (17) 

4700-7400 

(17) 

,  128 

9.3 

5700 

200 

4200-8200 

4200-7000  (15) 

4400-7200  (15) 

4600-7400 

(15) 

.  44 

9.1 

5800 

300 

4300-7200 

4300-6900  (14) 

4500-7100  (14) 

§4700-7300 

(14) 

.  23 

9.8 

5300 

540 

4100-6600 

4100-6800  (13) 

4300-7750  (16) 

$4500-8800 

(20) 

.  61 

11.4 

5800 

350 

4500-7200 

4500-7000  (14) 

4800-7300  (14) 

§5000-7500 

(14) 

.  132 

14.9 

6100 

195 

4100-7500 

4100-6700  (14) 

4400-7200  (15) 

4700-7500 

(15) 

.  33 

10.7 

5400 

322 

4200-7100 

4000-6400 

4000-6400 

.  38 

11.6 

6000 

650 

4500-7400 

4500-7000  (13) 

4700-7200  (13) 

4900-7400 

(13) 

10.1 

355 

4000-6600  (13) 

4200-7000  (14) 

4400-7400 

(15) 

5.4 

300 

4000-Nane  a 

4300-None  a 

§4600-None  a 

.  21 

5.0 

5400 

581 

4400-7000 

4400-7400  (14) 

4700-7700  (14) 

,  51 

11.5 

5400 

370 

4300-7100 

4300-6900  (12) 

4600-7200  (12) 

4900-7500 

(12) 

.  31 

5.7 

5200 

225 

4000-7200 

4200-6800  (14) 

4500-7425  (14) 

4700-7950 

(14) 

.  34 

13.4 

5700 

470 

4000-6600 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7200  (15) 

.  146 

12.6 

6200 

485 

4300-8400 

4300-7500  (17) 

4500-7700  (17) 

4700-7900 

(17) 

.  19 

7.8 

5300 

650 

4100-6200 

4100-7050  (15) 

4300-7250  (15) 

.  17 

9.1 

5800 

593 

4300-6900 

4300-6700  (13) 

4500-6900  (13) 

4700-7100 

(13) 

.  19 

12.1 

5500 

300 

4200-6300 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6800  (14) 

.  44 

12.2 

5400 

516 

4200-7300 

4200-6900  (15) 

-7100  (15) 

-7300 

(15) 

.  91 

6.1 

5500 

600 

4300-7700 

4300-6500  (10) 

4450-6800  (10) 

4750-7100 

(10) 

.  30 

9.6 

5900 

600 

4500-7000 

4300-7050  (12) 

4550-7300  (12) 

13.2 

4400-7400  (13) 

4800-8100  (14) 

5100-8400 

(14) 

.  162 

18.4 

6200 

215 

4000-7500 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-7050  (15) 

4400-7500 

(16) 

.  66 

13.6 

5900 

203 

4100-7400 

4100-6700  (14) 

4300-7095  (14) 

4500-7490 

(14) 

12.8 

13.7 

300 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6400  (11) 

.  29 

12.8 

4900 

300 

4000-5700 

4100-6100  (11) 

4300-6300  (11) 

.  166 

8.0 

5800 

436 

4300-7400 

4300-6850  (13) 

4500-7250  (14) 

4700-7650  (15) 

12.7 

250 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

8.4 

350 

4300-6700  (13) 

4300-6900  (13) 

4300-7100 

(13) 

..  48 

10.5 

5300 

424 

4200-6800 

4200-6400  (12) 

4400-6800  (13) 

..  16 

5.2 

5300 

450 

4200-6900 

4200-6950  (12) 

4400-7150  (12) 

..  41 

17.1 

5600 

350 

4200-6600 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-6800  (13) 

..  62 

8.9 

5100 

336 

3900-6900 

4100-6900  (15) 

4500-7300  (15) 

..  94 

15.5 

6100 

566 

4100-7300 

4100-6600  (11) 

4300-7100  (12) 

..  21 

10.6 

5400 

426 

4200-6700 

4200-6400  (12) 

4400-7000  (15) 

..  43 

4.7 

5400 

4100-6900 

..  24 

8.0 

5700 

210 

4100-7000 

4100-6700  (13) 

4300-7000  (13) 

la 

11.6 

$5771 

a.  Max.  depends  on  cost  of  living,  tchr.  performance,  and  economic  factors. 

Ocean 


Bay  Head . 

4 

22.8 

5600 

290 

5200-5800 

•  • 

00 

Beach  Haven  . 

7 

21.5 

5200 

350 

4500-6800 

•  • 

00 

Berkeley  . 

18 

16.6 

4600 

200+ 

3700-6000 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Brick  . 

137 

8.3 

5200 

400— 

4000-7100 

4150-6650  (11) 

4350-6850  (11) 

Central  Reg . 

39 

5.8 

5300 

400 

4100-6900 

4100-6700  (14) 

4300-6900  (14) 

Eagleswood  . 

3 

22.7 

4800 

300 

4500-5200 

•  • 

00 

Island  Heights  . 

6 

8.4 

5500 

366 

4100-7200 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-6800  (14) 

Jackson  . 

36 

11.2 

5200 

500 

4200-6400 

4200-6000  (10) 

4400-6400  (11) 

Lacey  . 

7 

9.8 

4700 

320 

4000-5100 

00 

Lakehurst  . 

18 

11.5 

4900 

431 

4000-6200 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Lakewood  . 

135 

12.5 

5600 

4200-6700 

4200-6400  (12) 

4500-6700  (12) 

Lavallette  . 

5 

9.6 

4900 

350 

4000-6200 

•  • 

00 

Little  Egg  Harbor . 

5 

13.8 

4700 

300 

4000-5600 

•  • 

00 

Long  Beach  Island*  . 

15 

8.9 

5500 

513 

4300-6200 

4200-6200  (11) 

4500-6700  (12) 

Manchester  . 

8.4 

00 

Ocean  . 

5 

16.5 

5100 

590 

4600-6200 

0# 

00 

Ocean  Gate  . 

3 

10.5 

4900 

233 

4300-6000 

00 

00 

Plumsted*  . 

21 

9.7 

4600 

340 

3800-5800 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Point  Pleasant  . 

52 

9.5 

5100 

450 

4000-6800 

4000-6800  (15) 

4200-7000  (15) 

Point  Pleasant  Beach*  . 

57 

12.2 

6100 

330 

4000-7600 

4000-6800  (15) 

4200-7000  (15) 

Seaside  Heights . 

5 

12.0 

5500 

4400-6600 

00 

00 

Seaside  Park*  . 

8.1 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Southern  Ocean  Reg.*  . 

53 

8.9 

6200 

300 

4500-8200 

4800-7440  (11) 

5040-7840  (11) 

Stafford  . 

17.8 

200 

00 

00 

Toms  River  . 

171 

11.6 

5700 

398 

4200-7600 

4200-6600  (13) 

4500-6900  (13) 

Tuckerton*  . 

9 

10.7 

4700 

400 

4000-5200 

4000-6000  (12) 

4200-6200  (11) 

Union  . 

19.6 

357 

00 

00 

County  Average 

10.9 

$5427 

a.  Professional  Degree. 


§4650-7150  (11) 


4400-7200  (15) 
§4400-7200  (15) 


i  5340-7950  (11) 
(  §5640-8640  (11) 

(84700-7100  (13) 
(§4900-7300  (13) 
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1959-60  NJEA  SALARY  SURVEY 


.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revi 
for  1959-60. 

**  State  Schedule. 

§  Doctorate  level. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 
Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 

Passaic 

Bloomingdale  . 

Clifton*  . 

Haledon  . 

Hawthorne  . 

Lakeland  Reg . 


Passaic*  . 

Passaic  Valley  Reg.* 


Totowa  . 
Wanaque 
Wayne  . . 
West  MUl 


County  Average 

a.  Lower  guide  exists  for  Master’s  equivalency:  $4400-7000;  14  steps. 

Salem 


+- 

>• 

2  ^  s  S 

jc  ^  cr  (/>  «  c 

o  c  •  ^ 

4* 

tt 

e 
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SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  maximum.) 

"o  *0 

>"  « 

.  • 

"5  ^ 

4  Yrs, 

5  Yrf. 

6  Yrs. 

z“l 

> 

<.£ 

^  lA 

iU 

<22 

n 

Training 

Training 

Training 

26 

12.5 

5100 

550 

4000-6500 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7000  (14) 

511 

13.7 

5900 

4000-8200 

4200-7200  (12) 

4400-7700  (13) 

(  4600-8200 

1  §4800-8700 

(14) 

(15) 

19.6 

258 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

132 

13.1 

5500 

200 

4000-7200 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6600  (13) 

i  4400-7000  (14) 

)  §4700-7500  (15) 

28 

4.5 

5400 

400 

4400-6600 

4400-6800  (13) 

4600-7200  (14) 

4800-7600 

(15) 

54 

14.3 

5400 

357 

4200-7000 

4200-6500  (13) 

4400-7000  (14) 

29 

16.1 

5800 

450 

4300-7200 

4300-6700  (13) 

4500-7200  (15) 

4700-7700 

(16) 

352 

18.3 

6200 

350 

4200-7800 

4200-7200  (13) 

4450-7700  (14) 

4700-8200 

(15) 

68 

8.4 

5800 

340 

4200-7600 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7200  (15) 

4600-7600 

(16) 

967 

182 

5700 

200 

B3600-7800 

4200-6800  (14) 

a4600-7200  (14) 

(  4800-7400 
1  §5000-7600 

(14) 

(14) 

81 

12.3 

5900 

250 

4200-7500 

4200-6700  (14) 

4400-7100  (15) 

4600-7500 

(16) 

19 

19.9 

5000 

300 

3800-6100 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6600  (13) 

23 

12.1 

5400 

493 

4000-6800 

4000-6200  (12) 

4400-6800  (13) 

10.1 

450 

4200-6400  (12) 

4400-6800  (13) 

9.8 

473 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7000  (14) 

§4600-7400 

(15) 

72 

494 

4500-6600  (14) 

4800-7600  (17) 

-8750 

(17) 

51 

112 

5400 

648 

4200-7100 

4200-6800  (14) 

4500-7350  (14) 

4800-7900 

(14) 

.  40 

122 

5200 

4200-7600 

15.0 

$5727 

Alloway  . 

14 

13.5 

4700 

320 

3600-5800 

•  * 

•  • 

Elmer  . 

25.0 

•  • 

Elsinboro  . 

7 

13.1 

4600 

350 

4000-4700 

«  • 

•• 

Lower  Alloway  Creek  . 

9 

14.8 

4600 

350 

4000-5100 

Lower  Penns  Neck  . 

125 

13.4 

6700 

320 

4200-6800 

4200-6650  (15) 

4375-6825 

(15) 

Mannington  . 

14 

13.5 

4800 

275 

3800-5800 

00 

Oldmans  . 

14 

11.8 

4600 

325 

3700-5400 

«« 

00 

Penns  Grove-Upper  Penns  Neck  . 

120 

15B 

5400 

408 

3700-6700 

3900-5900  (11) 

4100-6300 

(12) 

Pllesgrove  . 

69 

12.1 

5300 

300 

3900-6800 

3900-5900  (11) 

4100-6300 

(12) 

Pittsgrove  . 

11.8 

•  • 

00 

Quinton  . 

17.7 

300 

•  • 

00 

Salem  . 

101 

12.2 

5300 

585 

3900-6300 

4000-6000  (11) 

4100-6300 

(12) 

Upper  Pittsgrove  . 

21 

11.0 

4900 

285 

3700-6000 

•  • 

00 

County  Average 

12.1 

$5280 

Somerset 

Bedminster  . 

12 

9.8 

5900 

305 

4200-7000 

4200-6900  (13) 

4600-7300 

(13) 

Bernards  . 

57 

10.0 

6000 

600 

4200-7500 

4200-7200  (15) 

4500-7500 

(15) 

Bemardsville  . 

67 

14.7 

6300 

420 

4300-8600 

4300-7300  (16) 

4600-7700 

(16) 

Bound  Brook  . 

112 

12.2 

5900 

493 

4300-7700 

4300-6950  (15) 

4500-7350 

(16) 

Branchburg*  . 

24 

11.8 

5300 

172 

4000-7100 

4000-6600  (13) 

4100-7100 

(15) 

Bridgewater  . 

176 

10.2 

5700 

450 

4000-8000 

4300-7100  (14) 

4500-7500 

(15) 

Far  HUls  . 

4 

14.1 

5300 

388 

4500-6500 

00 

Franklin  . 

120 

9.1 

5100 

434 

3800-6900 

4200-6400  (12) 

4400-7000 

(14) 

Green  Brook*  . 

29 

7.9 

5100 

325 

4200-6700 

4200-6400  (14) 

4400-6600 

(14) 

Hillsborough  . 

58 

8.1 

5200 

340 

4300-6500 

4300-6300  (11) 

4500-6900 

(13) 

Manville*  . 

90 

11.1 

5300 

400 

3600-7400 

4200-7000a(16) 

4400-7400 

(16) 

Montgomery  . 

10.5 

452 

4050-6050  (11) 

4250-6450 

(12) 

North  Plainfield  . 

144 

14.8 

6100 

370 

4300-7500 

4300-7150  (17) 

4500-7500 

(17) 

Peapack-Gladstone  . 

11 

13.6 

5300 

200 

4200-6200 

•  • 

00 

Rocky  Hill  . 

1 

5.5 

3800 

300 

3800 

00 

Somerville  . 

148 

12.8 

6300 

600 

4300-8000 

4300-7000  (13) 

4500-7600 

(15) 

South  Bound  Brook . 

22 

12.0 

5500 

175 

4200-6100 

4200-6150  (13) 

4400-6350 

(13) 

Warren  . 

35 

10.0 

5300 

384 

4300-6400 

4300-6300  (11) 

4600-6600 

(11) 

Watchung*  . 

27 

9.5 

5500 

4400-7400 

4400-7200  (15) 

b4600-7400 

(15) 

Watchung  Hills  Reg . 

44 

5.0 

6100 

594 

4500-8400 

4500-7800  (15) 

4800-8100 

(15) 

County  Average 

10.3 

$5727 

a.  $1000  less  for  Bachelor’s  equivalency. 

b.  Lower  guide  exists  for  Master’s  equivalency: 

:  $4500- 

•7300; 

15  steps. 

Sussex 

Andover  . 

22 

10.2 

4900 

400 

4000-5500 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400 

(12) 

Branchville  . 

7 

6.3 

4600 

500 

B3600-5800 

•  • 

00 

Byram  . 

9 

20.3 

4700 

350 

3800-5100 

*0 

00 

85000-7700  (13) 


4700-7750  (17) 
4200-7600  (16) 
(  4700-7900  (16) 
1  §4700-8100  (17) 

§5000-9200  (15) 


4700-7300  (14) 
(  4600-7800  (16) 
\  §5000-8400  (16) 


4700-8000  (16) 
4600-6550  (13) 


4400-6800  (13) 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


NOVI 


SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figuras  in  parentheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  maximum.) 


.  Item  does  not  apply. 

>* 

*  Local  guide  has 

not  been  revised  C 

M 

"5 

for  l95'9-60. 

.C 

u 

UJ 

c 

••  State  Schedule. 

ff-e 

6* 

§  Doctorate  level. 

*o  S 

>■  i 

<^ 

B  Lowest  salary  is 

below  $3600.  ^  g 

o* 

Items  not  reported 

are  left  blank.  z  — 

<.E 

LU 

Frankford  . 

.  22 

14.5 

5100 

Franklin  . 

.  53 

18.5 

5400 

Fredon  . 

.  6 

182 

5200 

Green  . 

.  5 

212 

5000 

Hamburg  . 

.  22 

102 

4800 

Hardyston  .... 

.  11 

18.1 

4700 

Hopatcong  .... 

.  23 

9.0 

4800 

Lafayette  . 

.  10 

16.3 

5000 

Montague  . 

.  4 

18.5 

5200 

Newton  ....... 

.  109 

17.5 

5700 

Ogdensburg  ... 

.  10 

18.1 

5200 

Sandyston-Walpack  .  9 

18.4 

4900 

Sparta*  . 

.  70 

112 

5500 

Stanhope  . 

.  10 

19.1 

5200 

Stillwater  . 

.  9 

102 

4900 

Sussex  . 

.  28 

132 

5600 

Vernon  . 

.  14 

17.7 

4700 

County  Average 

15.4 

$5269 

Union 


Berkeley  Hgts.  .. 

.  69 

7.8 

5700 

Clark  . 

.  73 

9.0 

5400 

Cranford  . 

.  231 

9.5 

5600 

Elizabeth*  . 

.  637 

172 

5900 

Garwood  . 

.  26 

20.5 

6200 

HilLslde  . 

.  176 

13.5 

6200 

Kenilworth  . 

.  40 

11.5 

5700 

Linden  . 

.  346 

13.5 

6000 

Mountainside  . . . 

.  50 

10.3 

5700 

New  Providence 

.  82 

8.5 

5400 

Plainfield  . 

.  368 

14.6 

6000 

Rahway  . 

12.1 

Roselle  . 

.  152 

13.3 

5900 

Roselle  Park  . . . . 

.  113 

13.0 

5700 

Scotch  Plains  . . 

.  210 

10.7 

5800 

Springfield  . 

.  90 

12.3 

5900 

Summit  . 

.  188 

14.6 

6700 

Union  . 

.  388 

12.0 

6100 

Union  Co.  Reg.  . 

.  160 

8.7 

6000 

Westfield  . 

.  300 

13.6 

6200 

Winfield*  . 

.  24 

9.5 

5300 

County  Average 

13.3 

$5954 

K  Lower  guide  exists  for  Master’s  equivalency:  $4700- 


-eJs 

4  Yrs. 

5  Yrs. 

<  ^  £ 

II 

Training 

Training 

400 

3800-6000 

3800-6000  (12) 

4000-6400 

(13) 

200— 

4200-6300 

400 

5000-5700 

540 

4200-5600 

•  • 

•  • 

400 

4000-5800 

•  • 

•  • 

425 

3800-5300 

•  • 

500 

3700-5600 

4300-7000  (14) 

4500-7200 

(14) 

350 

4500-5300 

•  • 

•  • 

350 

4700-5700 

•  • 

475 

4100-7800 

4100-6300  (12) 

4300-6700 

(13) 

333 

4100-5400 

3800-5400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

539 

4300-7100 

4300-6700  (13) 

4500-7100 

(14) 

20 

4500-5800 

500 

4100-6000 

•  • 

586 

4400-6900 

4000-5200 

4200-5800  (  9) 

•  • 

•  « 

4400-6200 

•  • 

(10) 

404 

4400-7600 

4400-7200  (14) 

a4800-7600 

(14) 

500 

4300-7500 

4300-7300  (16) 

4500-7500 

(16) 

400 

4300-8200 

4300-7500  (17) 

4500-7900 

(18) 

250 

4200-7500 

4200-7100  (13) 

4400-7400 

(13) 

250 

4400-7100 

4200-7100  (16) 

4500-7400 

(16) 

244 

4300-8400 

4300-7550  (15) 

4500-8000 

(16) 

478 

4200-7500 

4200-7200  (16) 

4500-7500 

(16) 

400 

4400-8000 

4400-7100  (15) 

4650-7500 

(16) 

392 

4400-7600 

4400-7450  (18) 

4600-7650 

(18) 

268 

B3600-7100 

4300-7000  (16) 

4500-7350 

(17) 

4300-8000 

4300-7300  (16) 

4500-7500 

(16) 

460 

4200-7200  (16) 

4400-7600 

(17) 

251 

4200-7400 

4200-7000  (15) 

4400-7400 

(16) 

441 

4000-7600 

4000-7000  (16) 

4200-7400 

(17) 

551 

4300-8200 

4300-7500  (17) 

4550-7750 

(17) 

374 

4400-7800 

4400-7200  (15) 

4600-7600 

(16) 

6  Yrs. 
Train!n9 


4700-7500  (15) 


§5100-7900  (14) 

)  4766-^66  (19) 
\  §4800-8500  (20) 
'4600-7700  (14) 


4700-8500  (17) 
4800-7800  (16) 
(  4900-7900  (16) 
I  $5150-8300  (17) 
4800-7850  (18) 


485  4400-9200 


430 

400 

325 

300 


4400-8600 
4400-9200  4 

4300-7900 

4200-6400 


4400-7800  (18) 
4800-8000  (17) 
(  4800-7800  (16) 
)  §4800-8200  (18) 
Regular  pay  pattern  4400-7480;  14')i220;  Best  pos¬ 
sible  pay  pattern;  4400-9130;  18  steps 


4400-7100  (14) 
4400-7300  (15) 

4300-7400  (19) 
4000-6800  (15) 


4600-7700  (16) 
4600-7700  (15) 

4600-7700  (19) 
4200-7200  (16) 


4800-8300  (18) 
4700-8400  (19) 
(  4800-7900  (19) 
(  §5300-8400  (19) 


7500;  14  steps. 


Warren 


Allamuchy  . 

19.5 

350 

•  • 

•  • 

Alpha  . 

238 

350 

•  • 

Belvldere  . 

45 

9.1 

4900 

500 

B3600-6200 

3800-5800  (11) 

4000-6200  (12) 

Blairstown  . 

21 

14.6 

5100 

395 

4000-5900 

3800-5800  (11) 

4000-6200  (12) 

Franklin  . 

9 

15B 

4900 

317 

4000-5000 

Frelinghuysen  . 

6 

6.1 

4200 

262 

3900-4600 

•  • 

•  • 

Greenwich  . 

9 

11.8 

4800 

4000-5500 

•  • 

•  • 

Hackettstown  . 

16.7 

Harmony  . 

13 

16.1 

4300 

350 

3700-5100 

•  • 

## 

Hope  . 

4 

248 

5300 

550 

5200-5400 

•  • 

00 

Independence  . 

12 

178 

5300 

300 

4400-5900 

•  • 

00 

Knowlton  . 

10 

13.1 

4500 

317 

4000-5300 

00 

Lopatoong  . 

13 

16.5 

5000 

350 

3800-5600 

00 

Oxford  . 

13 

14.6 

4700 

380 

3800-5400 

•  • 

00 

Philllpsburg*  . 

142 

17.6 

5100 

370 

4000-6200 

4000-5800  (11) 

4200-6200  (12) 

Pohatcong  . 

21 

19.7 

4700 

363 

3800-5800 

«* 

00 

Washington  Boro*  . 

74 

13.0 

5300 

365 

3800-6800 

3800-5800  (11) 

4000-6200  (12) 

Washington  Twp . 

23 

18.4 

5200 

465 

3600-7000 

•  • 

00 

White  . 

11 

15.1 

4600 

350 

3900-5000 

00 

Gounty  Average 

15.7 

$5093 
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We  thought  we  understood  all  about  maps 
until  someone  asked,  "I  don't  really  get  it 
. . .  because  I  never  saw  anybody  make  one/' 


Experimenting  with  “Cartography'’ 


My  fifth  grade  class  was  avidly 
interested  in  the  study  of  maps.  We 
had  been  learning  about  them  by 
conventional  means — from  our  social 
studies  books,  from  looking  at  at¬ 
lases,  from  bringing  different  tyjies 
of  maps  to  school,  from  discussing 
them,  from  filmstrips,  etc. 

We  had  a  reasonably  good  back¬ 
ground  in  elementary  concepts  about 
maps;  and  I,  the  teacher,  thought  we 
could  proceed  to  another  unit  of 
study. 

Never  Saw  One  Made 

We  had  just  summed  up  our  basic 
learnings,  when  I  asked  the  proverb¬ 
ial  question,  “Does  anybody  have 
any  question  about  maps?”  Several 
hands  were  raised.  By  chance,  I 
called  on  a  youngster  who  said,  “I 
can  understand  something  about 
how  maps  are  made,  but  I  don’t 
really  get  it . . .  because  I  never  saw 
anybody  make  one  . . .  except  in  a 
movie.”  Many  little  heads  around 
the  room  bobbed  to  agree.  There 
was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do.  Right 
then  the  class  launched  its  map-mak¬ 
ing  project! 

First  we  again  summarized  what 
we  already  knew.  Here  is  a  brief 
outline  of  my  class’  summary: 

1.  There  are  different  kinds  of  maps 

2.  Different  maps  have  different  purposes 


MORE  INFORMATION 

Detailed  information  including  suggestion 
sheets,  time  schedules,  daily  work  plans, 
etc.,  for  the  map-making  unit  described  by 
Miss  Langberg  are  available  on  request 
from  the  NJEA  REVIEW,  180  West  State  St.. 
Trenton  8,  N  J. 


by  Lynne  Langberg 

fifth  grade  teacher 
Fair  Lawn 


3.  Maps  tell  you  interesting  things  about 
the  equator,  boundaries,  etc. 

Then  we  devised  committees: 

1.  A  group  to  make  a  relief  map  of  the 
United  States 

2.  A  group  to  make  a  political-products 

map  of  the  United  States 

3.  A  group  to  make  a  political  map  of 
New  Jersey 

4.  A  group  to  make  a  products  map  of 
New  Jersey 

5.  A  group  to  paint  our  relief  globe 

6.  A  group  to  make  a  map  of  our  school's 
neighborhood 

7.  A  group  to  make  a  map  of  the  class¬ 
room 

8.  A  group  to  make  a  political  map  of  the 
world 

9.  A  group  to  work  with  clay  on  a  model 
map  of  their  choice 

The  second  step,  of  course,  was 
to  discuss  the  kinds  of  things  we 
would  require  our  maps  to  show. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  a  suggestion 
sheet  I  distributed  to  the  class  for 
further  exploration  after  the  dis¬ 
cussion: 

I.  Products  maps 

a.  Make  a  map  of  the  United  States 

b.  Use  different  books  to  learn  the  most 
important  crops  that  come  from  each 
state 

c.  Get  little  samples  of  the  products  and 
put  them  on  the  map. 

After  we  gained  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  what  we  were  to  do,  the  chil¬ 
dren  met  in  their  committees.  We 
made  two  rules  to  follow.  Only  one 
person  in  a  group  was  to  talk  at  a 
time,  and  the  teacher  could  help  only 
one  group  at  a  time. 

In  manipulating  groups  of  this 
type,  I  have  always  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  three  things.  (1)  Intro¬ 
duce  certain  basic  concepts  to  the 
entire  class  throughout  the  time  that 


they  are  working  on  tfteir  projects, 
(2)  Incorporate  other  subjects  into 
the  project  work,  (3)  Give  some  of 
the  groups  enough  background  dur¬ 
ing  the  class  lessons  so  that  they  can 
go  ahead  without  too  much  direction. 
This  allowed  me  to  stagger  the  time 
at  which  each  group  actually  begins 
to  work. 

It  took  about  a  week  and  a  half 
for  all  the  groups  to  get  started. 
While  each  group  was  waiting  its 
turn,  it  was  busily  looking  up  infor¬ 
mation  about  its  kind  of  map,  and 
writing  reports. 

Constantly  Evaluating  | 

One  of  the  most  important  steps 
in  such  committee  work  is  a  con¬ 
stant  evaluation  and  re-evaluation  by 
the  children  as  well  as  the  teacher. 
Although  at  this  point,  the  commit¬ 
tees  were  operating  on  a  fairly 
independent  level,  we  found  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  list  what  we  planned  to 
accomplish  at  the  beginning  of  each 
social  studies  period.  At  the  end  of 
each  period,  we  would  discuss  what 
was  accomplished,  cross  it  off  the 
list,  and  let  the  remaining  items  be¬ 
come  our  plan  for  the  next  day.  In 
doing  this,  we  could  present  the  par¬ 
ticular  problems  each  group  was 
having,  gather  helpful  suggestions 
from  others,  and  constructively  criti¬ 
cize  our  own  work  and  that  of  our 
classmates. 

Our  evaluation  was  not  only  sug¬ 
gestions  and  criticism.  The  children  | 
expressed  whether  they  thought  the 
work  they  had  done  was  excellent, 
good,  fair,  etc,  in  terms  of  several 
factors.  (I)  Did  the  group  do  what 
it  planned  to  do?  (2)  If  a  group  did 
not  finish  what  they  had  planned, 
did  they  try  to  do  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible?  (3)  Did  they  do  a  good  job 
on  the  work  they  managed  to  com¬ 
plete?  (4)  Did  each  person  in  the 
group  give  indication  of  having  taken 
his  share  of  the  responsibility?  These 
and  other  questions  had  been  devised 
by  the  class,  and  were  an  enormous 
aid  in  helping  them  to  be  construc¬ 
tive,  rather  than  overly-critical. 

Worked  Independently 
It  was  not  necessary  for  all  the 
groups  to  make  new  plans,  or  to 
conduct  an  evaluation  on  a  daily 
basis.  Some  of  the  groups  worked 
independently  for  two  or  three  days 
at  a  time.  So  as  the  class  had  bera 
(continued  on  page  175) 
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Frontiers  in  Lifelong  Learning 


Some  90,700  enrollments  were  re¬ 
ported  in  New  Jersey’s  adult  schools 
by  local  directors  of  adult  education 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1959.  This  is  an  increase  of  12,501 
enrollments  over  1957-58  and  is  the 
greatest  annual  growth  on  record. 
Enrollments  during  1959-60  will  ex¬ 
ceed  the  one  hundred  thousand  mark. 

The  growth  in  enrollments  has 
been  steady  and  continuous  each  year 
during  the  14  years  since  World  War 
II.  From  13,303  in  1945-46  they 
went  to  90,700  in  1958-59,  It  has 
reflected  the  demands  of  out-of¬ 
school  youth  and  adults  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  for  opportunities  toward  contin¬ 
ued  lifelong  learning.  Not  only  have 
the  enrollments  increased  700%  in 
this  period,  but  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  quality  and  breadth 
of  the  program  and  the  recognition 
by  civic  and  educational  leaders  that 
adult  education  today  is  a  necessity 
in  any  modem  forward-looking  com¬ 
munity. 

Superintendents  Support 

A  great  many  specific  recent  events 
provide  evidence  for  these  state¬ 
ments.  Among  the  most  important 
are: 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  following 
statement  on  education  by  the  New 
Jersey  School  Superintendents  Assoc¬ 
iation  at  their  annual  fall  conference 
held  in  the  Shelburne  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City,  September  22,  23,  24,  1959: 
education  is  a  lifetime  venture.  We 

*1)0  administer  the  public  elementary  and 
lacondary  schools  do  not  claim  to  complete 
^  education  of  any  person.  Rather  do  we 

NOVEMBER,  ITS? 


aim  to  start  each  9rowin9  person  on  a  venture 
of  learning  which  should  continue  through 
life.  Indeed,  we  claim  that  those  who  advance 
through  college  and  university  do  not  finish 
education  with  the  award  of  the  degree. 
Formal  education  is  now  the  common  thing 
in  community  adult  schools.  Business  and  in¬ 
dustry  are  encouraging  the  continuance  of 
education  of  their  officers  and  amployaes  and 
are  providing  programs  to  this  end.  Profes¬ 
sional  societies  and  business  groups  are  en¬ 
couraging  and  facilitating  adult  study  among 
their  memberships.  It  is  our  aim  as  public 
school  administrators  to  provide  effective  tools 
of  learning  and  a  start  on  the  road  of  intel¬ 
lectual  growth,  and  to  inspire  and  challenge 
the  students  who  pass  through  the  schools  in 
our  care  to  continue  learning  throughout  life." 

AEW  Recognizes 

2.  The  designation  for  the  first 
time  in  history  of  a  day  within  Amer¬ 
ican  Education  Week,  November  13, 
1959,  during  which  attention  will  be 


by  Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston 

Director,  Division  of  Adult  Education 
N.J.  State  Department  of  Education 

focused  on  the  theme  “THE  ADULT 
CITIZENS:  How  Can  the  Schools 
Serve  Them?”  American  Education 
Week  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Education  Association,  its  many  af¬ 
filiated  organizations,  the  American 
Legion,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers. 

School  Boards  Vote 

3.  The  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution  by  the  National  School 
Boards  Association,  a  federation  of 
state  school  board  associations,  dur¬ 
ing  their  1955  convention.  The  state¬ 
ment  includes: 

"WIDER  USE  OF  SCHOOL  FACILITIES.  In 
the  public  inferutf,  fha  National  School  Boards 
Association  advocates  the  greatest  possible 

(continued  on  next  page) 


ANALYSIS  OF  GROWTH  IN  ENROLLMENTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY  S  COMMUNITY 
ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  1945-46  to  1958-59  Inclusive 


General 

Increase 

School 

Adult 

Citixenship 

or 

Year 

Program 

Program 

Totals 

Decrease 

1945-46 

11,731 

1,572 

13,303 

1946-47 

23,354 

1,996 

25,350 

-t- 12,047 

1947-48 

32,092 

3,624 

35,716 

-1-10,366 

1948-49 

33,991 

4,034 

38,025 

+  2,309 

1949-50 

36,796 

6,152 

42,948 

+  4.923 

1950-51 

36,281 

5,706 

41,987 

—  961 

1951-52 

37,387 

5,855 

43,242 

-1-  1,255 

1952-53 

40,143 

6,585 

46,728 

-h  3.486 

1953-54 

49,358 

6,835 

56,193 

+  9.465 

1954-55 

54,089 

7,173 

61,262 

+  5.069 

1955-56 

55,804 

7,651 

63,455 

-t-  2,193 

1956-57 

62,211 

10,561 

72,772 

-1-  9.317 

1957-58 

69,064 

9,135 

78,199 

+  5,427 

1958-59 

83,945 

6,955 

90,700 

-(-12,501 

TOTALS 

626,246 

83,834 

710,080 

-(-77.597 

over 

1945-46 
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Frontiers  in  Lifelong  Learning  (continued  from  previous  page) 


use  of  public  school  facilities  and  playgrounds 
as  community  centers  for  the  integration  of 
the  American  community  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  family  participation  in  wholesome 
character-building  activities  conducive  to  good 
citiienship  and  the  preservation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  home.  To  this  end,  state  associations  are 
urged  to  initiate  legislation  whenever  neces¬ 
sary  to  authorize  the  wider  use  of  public 
school  facilities  for  community  purposes  under 
provisions  giving  local  boards  authority  to 
determine,  regulate,  and  maintain  such  pro¬ 
grams." 

"ADULT  EDUCATION.  The  National  School 
Boards  Association  through  its  affiliated  state 
associations  urges  local  boards  of  education 
to  provide  facilities  and  programs  for  teach¬ 
ing  adults  those  skills  and  cultural  subjects 
which  they  desire." 

Our  State  Federation  of  District 
Boards  of  Education  of  New  Jersey 
has  increasingly  given  recognition 
and  support  to  adult  education.  An 
article  entitled  “Board  of  Education 
Policies  and  Administrative  Practices 
in  the  Organization  and  Financing  of 
Adult  Education”  written  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  of  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  was  included  in  the  November 
1958  issue  of  School  Board  Notes, 
a  publication  of  the  Federation.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  ex¬ 
hibits  on  adult  education  in  its  last 
two  annual  fall  conferences  at  Atlan¬ 
tic  City;  and  leaders  in  adult  educa¬ 
tion  have  participated  as  speakers  and 
panel  members  in  these  conferences. 
Mr.  George  A.  Diehl,  past  president 
of  the  Federation,  has  accepted  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
N.  J.  Association  for  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Tax  Commission  Studies 

4.  The  unanimous  passage  of  a 
joint  resolution  by  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  directing  the  Commission 
on  State  Tax  Policy  to  study  the  need 
for  adequate  state  aid  for  adult  edu¬ 
cation  in  New  Jersey  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  appropriate  action  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Legislature.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  resolution  a  report  of 
the  Commission  which  will  be  made 
to  the  1960  Legislature  is  now  being 
prepared  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
John  Sly,  director,  Princeton  Surveys, 
Princeton  University  and  chairman, 
N.  J.  State  Tax  Policy  Commission. 

Appraising  Programs 

It  is  timely,  in  accordance  with  the 
theme  of  American  Education  Week 


“Praise  and  Appraise  Your  Schools,” 
that  adult  education  be  assessed  by 
educators  and  the  public,  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  praise  for  the  past,  but 
also  in  relationship  to  the  future. 
Some  of  the  questions  that  should  be 
considered  are: 

1.  What  contributions  can  adult  education 
make  to  all  other  levels  of  education? 

2.  What  steps  can  and  should  be  taken  to 
provide  the  needed  resources  and  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  Division  of  Adult  Education 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
so  that  the  growing  community  demands 
for  service  may  be  properly  met? 

3.  How  may  colleges  and  universities  and 
other  agencies  and  institutions  be  aided 


RESOURCE  STUDY  MATERIALS 

Public  School  Adult  Education  A  Guide 
for  Administrators  and  Teachers — Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Association  of 
Public  School  Adult  Educators,  1956, 
available  through  the  Division  of  Adult 
Education,  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

The  Mature  Mind  by  Harry  A.  Overstreet 
— Published  by  W.  W.  Norton  &  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Great  Enterprise — Relating  Ourselves 
to  Our  World  by  Harry  A.  Overstreet 
— Published  by  W.  W.  Norton  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1952. 

Adult  Education  Services  of  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education  by  John  B.  Holden, 
Specialist  General  Adult  Education — 
Published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  1959. 

Participation  in  Adult  Education — Published 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.C.,  1959. 

Fact  Book  on  Adult  Education — Published 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.C.,  1957. 

Adult  Education  by  Homer  Kempfer — Pub¬ 
lished  by  McGraw-Hill,  1957. 

Other  helpful  Information  and  materials 
may  be  obtained  from:  The  Division  of 
Adult  Education,  State  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  106  West  State  Street,  Trenton; 
the  National  Association  of  Public  School 
Adult  Educators,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W..  Washington  6.  D.C.:  the  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  of  the  USA.  743  North 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois:  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 


in  the  improvement  end  extension  of 
their  services  of  continuing  education  ia 
cooperation  with  the  public  school  com¬ 
munity  adult  education  programs? 

4.  What  service  can  and  should  community 
programs  of  adult  education  provide  ia 
such  vital  areas  of  concern  as  the: 

a.  Improvement  of  heelth  and  safety 
for  the  Individual  and  the  commun¬ 
ity? 

b.  Development  of  elert,  informed  and 
active  citizens,  native  as  well  as  for¬ 
eign  born. 

c.  Raising  the  educational  and  cultural 
levels  of  people  in  our  communi¬ 
ties? 

d.  Contribution  to  the  worthwhile  use 
of  leisure  time? 

e.  Assisting  people  to  adjust  and  adapt 
themselves  to  accelerated  changes  in 
scientific,  social  and  civic  life? 

f.  Increasing  the  economic  and  working 
effectiveness  of  people  in  all  kinds 
and  all  levels  of  occupation? 

g.  Helping  to  build  community  and 
personal  pride  and  status  through 
good  inter-group  and  Inter-organi¬ 
zational  relationships? 

h.  Building  better  family  and  neighbor 
relationship  and  the  kinds  of  homes 
and  communities  we  seek? 

i.  Meeting  the  special  needs  of  par¬ 
ticular  groups  of  people  such  as 
education  for  aging  and  preparation 
for  retirement,  assistance  to  the 
handicapped,  continuing  education 
for  out-of-school  youth  and  young 
adults? 

5.  How  can  programs  of  adult  education 
best  be  financed  so  that  they  will  in¬ 
creasingly  meet  the  needs  and  Interests 
of  all  our  people  without  reference  to 
economic  or  social  differences? 

6.  How  may  the  necessary  administrative, 
supervision  and  instructional  leadership 
be  provided  so  that  the  programs  and 
services  in  adult  education  will  Increas¬ 
ingly  pay  the  dividends  sought? 

Decisions  In  Future 
Many  great  decisions  will  be  made 
by  citizens  in  American  communities 
during  the  coming  decade.  These  de¬ 
cisions  will  affect  not  only  their  per¬ 
sonal  health,  happiness  and  economic 
welfare,  but  also  their  safety  and 
security.  No  more  important  decision 
will  be  made  by  educational  leaders 
and  the  public  than  those  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  frontiers  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion.  Let  us  praise  and  appraise 
adult  education  not  only  during  Am¬ 
erican  Education  Week,  but  through¬ 
out  the  1960’s. 
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Superinfendents  Proclaim 

(continued  from  page  139) 

tional  education.  These  are  not  friUs, 
but  essentials  to  develop  well-rounded 
instead  of  one-sided  scholars,  inven¬ 
tors,  professional  men  and  women, 
artisans,  housewives,  musicians,  art¬ 
ists,  and  laborers.  A  successful 
movement  to  force  our  schools  back 
into  a  narrow  curriculum  limited  to 
‘academic’  emphasis  would  impover¬ 
ish  our  culture  and  weaken  our 
people’s  chances  for  long-range  sur¬ 
vival.” 

The  keynote  in  the  discussion  of 
quality  education  was  sounded  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Fisher,  new  dean  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  who 
indicated  what  may  be  some  new 
directions  for  his  college  by  an  un¬ 
compromising  call  for  “intellectual 
competence,”  which  he  defined  to  in¬ 
clude  disciplined  originality  and  per¬ 
sonal  ventures  into  the  unfamiliar. 

Dr.  Fisher  stressed  the  need  of 
communication  as  the  key  to  all  in¬ 
tellectual  effort  as  well  as  the  central 
tool  of  all  human  interaction.  He 
rejected  the  idea  of  permitting  stu¬ 
dents  to  choose  their  own  courses. 


saying,  “Schools  are  established  by 
adults  to  give  young  people  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  systematic  teaching  and 
learning  .  .  .  which  they  are  not 
likely  to  acquire  without  the  deliber¬ 
ate  mediation  of  a  specialized  in¬ 
stitution.” 

Others  Speak 

Other  outstanding  speakers  dur¬ 
ing  the  conference  were  Hollis  A. 
Moore,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  AASA 
Committee  for  the  Advancement  of 
School  Administration;  Dr.  Francis 
S.  Chase,  head  of  the  department  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Dr.  William  Arnold,  dean  of 
the  school  of  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Dr. 
Leslie  Kindred,  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  Temple  University.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Raubinger  devoted  his  tradi¬ 
tional  “Commissioner’s  Hour”  to  the 
significance  of  good  teaching. 

In  a  preliminary  statement  at  the 

SEND  FOR  COPIES 
Copies  of  the  statement  by  the  N.  J.  School 
Superintendents  Association  on  pubic  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  for  2St  apiece  by 
writing  to  NJEA,  180  West  State  Street, 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


opening  of  the  conference.  Dr.  John 
B.  Geissinger,  president,  and  Dr. 
Gilmore  J.  Fisher,  conference  chair¬ 
man,  pointed  out  that  the  provision 
of  quality  education  is  threatened 
both  by  the  growing  size  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  job-to-be-done  and  by  the 
day-to-day  pressures  of  immediate 
concerns  and  special  interests.  “Costs 
of  education,”  they  said,  “will  in¬ 
evitably  rise;  they  seem  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  double  in  the  1960’s  as  they 
have  doubled  in  the  1950’s.  New 
Jersey’s  tax  structure  is  totally  un¬ 
prepared  to  meet  such  a  strain  and 
spread  these  rising  costs  fairly  among 
all  citizens.” 

They  also  pointed  out  the  varying 
pressures  for  basic  education,  for 
science  education  at  the  cost  of  cul¬ 
tural  subjects,  for  “hard”  education, 
hours  of  homework,  rigid  grading, 
high  prop)ortions  of  failures.  They 
urged  “a  balance  which  will  meet 
the  American  and  the  New  Jersey 
ideals  of  providing  for  every  child 
the  kind  of  education  best  suited  to 
his  particular  needs  and  most  likely 
to  produce  a  happy,  useful,  respon¬ 
sible  citizen.” 


TEACHERS  QUALIFY 

READ  HOW  TO 

SAVE  ^30^100 

THAT  YOU  SPEND  ON 

Auto  Insurance 


HERE  IS  WHY 
6EIC0  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BIG  SAVINGS 

You  pay  no  sales 
agent's  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
"high  risk"  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders -98%  renew 
L  their  expiring  policies. 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  usira  by 
most  leading  insurance  companies) 


Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv¬ 
ice.  Your  CEico  claim  repre¬ 
sentative  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night— 24  hours  a 
day. 

819  Claim  Representatives, 
Coast-to-Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
its  possessions. 

Fast  Settlements-no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney’s  Fees  Paid  for  court 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless. 

Bail  Bond,  cnco  pays  up  to 
SlOO  for  the  expense  of  each 


bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  trafRc 
law  violation. 

Hit-and-Run.  ceico  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  ceico 
pays  up  to  $25  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approval. 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  ceico 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
I^ws. 


MAIL  COUPON  TOOAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 


Government  Employees 

INSURANCE  COMPANV 

Capital  Stock  Compaap  not  ajlllalrd  vKA  V  S  Oootmmtnt 

WASHINGTON  5.  D.  C. 


„State _ 

□  Female 


Name... . . . . . . . 117 

Residence  Address _ _ _ 

City _ zone _ County _ State _ 

A|e _  □  Single  □  Married  □  Male  □  Female 

Occupation _ _ 

Location  of  Car  (if  different  from  residence  addreu) . . . . . . 

Car  Is  registered  in  State  of . . . . . . . 

Yr.  Make  Model  (DIx.,  etc.)  Cyl.  Body  Style  Purchase  Date  □  New 
II _ /  /  □  Used 

1.  (a)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? _ One  way  distance  is _ miles. 

(b)  Is  car  used  In  any  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from 

work)  □  Yes  □  No 

2.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  In  household  at  present  time: 


Age 

Relation 

Marital  Status 

%  of  Use 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Bldg..  Washington  5.  D  C 
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NEW  JERSEY 

Report  of  Audit— 

1  HAVE  audited  the  financial 
accounts  and  records  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  September 
1,  1958  and  ending  August  31,  1959. 

Scope  of  Audit 

The  audit  covered  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Association,  as 
reflected  through  the  general  account, 
the  savings  accounts,  the  petty  cash 
account,  the  payroll  account  and 
the  Convention  account. 


EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

_ Sept.  1, 1958  to  Aug.  31, 1959 


The  audit  did  not  and  could  not 
determine  the  character  of  services 
rendered  for  which  payment  had  been 
made,  nor  could  it  determine  the 
character,  proper  price  or  quantity 
of  materials  supplied  for  which  claims 
had  been  passed.  These  details  were 
necessarily  covered  by  the  approval 
of  such  claims.  Revenues  and  receipts 
were  established  and  verified  as  to 
source  and  amount  only  insofar  as 
the  records  permitted. 


COMPARATIVE  BALANCE  SHEET 


Assels 

Current  Operating  Section: 

Cash — Checking  Accounts  ....  $98,600.04 

Cash — Savings  Accounts  .  81,626.79 

Petty  Cash  .  407.12 


Investments  . 

Accounts  Receivable 


Capital  Section: 

Land  and  Improvements  . 

Buildings  .  94,254.51 

Less:  Reserve  for  Depreciation  21,207.25 


Furniture  and  Equipment  _  47,877.34 

Less:  Reserve  for  Depreciation  15,856.70 


Total  Assets 


11,  1959 

August  31.  1958 

$59,540.58 

81,422.14 

500.10 

$180,633.95 

193,056.00 

2,525.74 

$141,462.82 

195,681.12 

2,332.28 

376,215.69 

339,476.22 

37,092.94 

94,254.51 

18,850.89 

37,092.94 

73,047.26 

44,876.20 

13,537.86 

75,403.62 

32,020.64 

31.338.24 

142,160.84 

143,834.90 

$518,376.53 

$483,311.12 

Liabilities  and  Surplus 


Current  Operating  Section: 

Prepaid  Convention  Exhibit  Fees  . 

. . .  .$  29.175.00 

$  21,787.00 

Free  Appropriation  Balance  . 

....  199,497.51 

166,484.85 

Reserve  Fund  . 

.  147,273.18 

150,934.37 

Headquarters  Gift  Fund  . 

.  270.00 

270.00 

376,215.69 

339,476.22 

Capital  Section: 

1 

Capital  Fund  . 

.  142,160.84 

I  143,834.90 

Total  Liabilities  and  Surplus  . . . 

. $518,376.53 

1  $483,311.12 
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Insurance 

Fire  insurance  coverage  was 
found  to  be  carried  in  the  following 
amounts; 

Unit  Buildings  Contents  Total 

Ollier  luilding  $100,000.00  $40,000.00  $I40,OOO.N 

Gorage  luilding  11,SOO.OO  1,700.00  13.nO.N 

$111,SOO.OO  $41,700.00  $1S3,200.N 

Expirations  were  as  follows: 

Novrmbrr  16,  19S9  $20,000.00 

November  16,  1960  20,000.00 

December  20,  1960  46,700.00 

November  16,  1961  20,000.00 

November  16,  1962  20,000.00 

November  16,  1963  20,000.00 

Jonuory  II,  1964  6,S00.00 


Other  insurance,  evidenced  by  I 
policies  in  force  during  the  period  * 
under  review,  was  carried  as  follows: 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Comprehensive  liobitity  (Includes  Convention! 

Mercantile  Open  Stock  lurglory 
Mercantile  lobbery  and  Safe  lurglary 
Fine  Arts  Floater,  covering  one  pointing 
Scheduled  Property  Flooter,  covering 
oudio-visuol  equipment 

Surety  Bond 

The  AsscKiation  was  protected  by 
a  Primary  Commercial  Blanket  Bond 
written  by  the  American  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  providing  cover¬ 
age  of  $20,000.00  on  the  AsscKia¬ 
tion  Treasurer  and  an  aggregate  of 
$10,000.00  on  all  employees. 

Examination  of  Claims 

An  examination  of  claims  paid 
during  the  period  under  review  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  were  vouchers  in 
support  of  all  claims  and  that  the 
vouchers  had  been  approved  by  the 
President  and  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Asscxriation. 

Salary  Account 

The  net  salaries  of  employees  had 
been  deposited  in  the  salary  account 
Salary  deductions  for  withhold¬ 
ing  tax,  social  security  tax,  unem¬ 
ployment  tax,  disability  insurance, 
pensions,  hospitalization,  medical 
insurance  and  accident  and  health 
insurance  were  remitted  to  the  proper 
agency. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


Comparison  of  Realised  Revenues 


1958-59 

1957-58 

1  Butt 

$422,574.00 

$394,848.00 

'  lEVIEW 

27,987.74 

20,585.41 

,Q 

IMingi 

latiTMt  on  Invostmonts  ond 

7,798.84 

5,850.41 

Soriogs  AccounIs 

5,151.83 

5,589.87 

HiKtllonoovs 

1,888.09 

2,285.03 

$487,580  91 

$452,343.07 

Comparison  of  Expenditures 

was 

\  Ueinislrotion 

$281,313.34 

$245,a5.40 

dng 

Imdmtnl  in  178,  Inc. 

87,000.00 

lEVIEW 

70,950.25 

82,011.47 

(antnlion 

27,489.90 

29,408.48 

ai 

NMtingi 

7,798.84 

5,850.41 

Caniniltns 

11,140.99 

9,539.47 

108.18 

lodio-Vitufll 

2,373.09 

8,395.99 

KI0.I8 

Cenyoigm 

27,544.49 

18,803.48 

—  I 

Imoich  Publicolions 

3,110.00 

4,552.34 

100.18 

iMclitr  Welfare 

4,525.00 

8,798.50 

R.E.A.  Coneenlion 

4,844.30 

1,381.41 

Eaergency  Fund 

35.00 

Heodguorten  Expenses 

Hwdquorters  Furniture  8 

10,843  91 

11,972.32 

Eguipment 

3,001.14 

4,071.28 

$454,588  25 

$493,328.51 

Certification 

I  hereby  certify 

that 

I  have 
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178,  Inc. _ 

1  HAVE  audited  the  books  of  178, 
INC.  for  the  fiscal  year  September 
1,  1958  to  August  31,  1959. 

The  building  located  at  178  West 
State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
is  being  depreciated  at  the  rate  of 
10%  per  annum. 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME 
AND  EXPENSE 

liKMiH  from  Rentals  . S7,82t.OO 

Ofetitini  Expenses: 

Janitor  Expense  . $  24). fS 

Inserance  .  174. S7 

ImI  Estote  Toxes  .  1,817.14 

Rev  Jersey  (arporotion  Toxes  ..  300.80 

lepoirt  .  422.68 

Heat  ond  Utility  Qiorges  .  2,304.01 

ORire  ond  Miscelloi'eous  Supplies.  11.48 

ligol  ond  Acrovnting  .  12S.00 

Repreciotion  .  8,07)  48 

11,489.19 

Oyereting  Deficit  . (S  3,841.19) 

Fire  insurance  with  extended  cov¬ 
erage  is  being  carried  on  the  building 
in  the  amount  of  $72,000.00.  The 
corporation  is  also  protected  by  a 
Schedule  Liability  policy  in  the 
amounts  of  $100,000.00  for  each 
accident,  with  an  aggregate  of  $.300,- 
000.00,  covering  bodily  injury,  and 
J5, 000.00  property  damage. 

I  certify  that  in  my  opinion  the 
attached  balance  sheet  and  state¬ 
ment  of  income  and  expense  cor¬ 


I7IEW 


NOVEMBER, 


1959 


Auditing  Committee  Report 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  report 
of  the  auditor  employed  to  examine  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  book,  ledger,  receipt  books,  vouchers,  bank  books,  and  cancelled 
checks  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
covering  the  period  September  1,  1958  to  August  31,  1959.  The  report 
of  said  auditor  attests  to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

Francis  R.  Peterman,  chairman 
Harold  M.  Yehl 
E.  Kendall  Gike 


the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  September  1, 
1958  to  August  31,  1959,  and  that 
the  balance  sheet  prepared  as  of 
August  31,  1959,  together  with  the 
several  supporting  statements,  pre¬ 
sent  a  true  statement  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  Association  for  the 
fiscal  year  under  examination,  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  the  method 


of  accounting  commonly  employed 
by  New  Jersey  School  Districts. 

Frank  K.  Brown 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Moorestown 

The  complete  report  of  the  auditor  it  on 
file  at  NJEA  headquarters  and  may  be  in¬ 
spected  by  any  member  during  regular  office 
hours. 


Sept.  1, 1958  to  Aug.  31, 1959 


rectly  set  forth  the  financial  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  corporation  on  August 
31,  1959,  and  the  results  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on 
that  date,  said  statements  having 


been  prepared  on  a  cash  basis  method 
of  accounting. 

Frank  K.  Brown 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Moorestown 


BALANCE  SHEET 

Assets 

Current  Assets: 

Cash  . . . 

$  3,462.27 
318.15 

Petty  Cash  . 

Prepaid  Insurance . 

$  3.780.42 
283.14 

Total  Current  Assets  .... 
Fixed  Assets: 

Land  . 

Building  . 

Cost  Depreciation 

...$24,114.17 
...  60,914.63  $10,152.43 

Net 

$24,114.17 

50,762.20 

4,063.56 

Total  Fixed  Assets  . 

...  85,028.80  10,152.43 

74,876.37 

Total  Assets  . 

$78,939.93 

Liabilities 

Current  Liabilities: 

Accounts  Payable — NJEA  . 

Capital  Stock: 

1,000  shares  without  par  value,  authorized  and  issued  . . . 
Operating  Deficit: 

Deficit  August  31,  1958  . 

Operating  Deficit — Fiscal  Year  Ended  August  31,  1959  . . . 

$3,398.88 

3,661.19 

$  1,000.00 

85,000.00 

Deficit  August  31,  1959  . . 

(  7,060.07) 

Total  Liabilities  .... 

$78,939.93 
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Added  Military  Service 
Ends  Employment  Right 


Limit  of  25  Pupils  per  Teacher 
Set  in  New  State  Kindergarten  Rule 


Sfafe  Board  of  Education  says  no  more  than  two  sessions  in  one  room 
and  no  more  than  25  pupils  per  teacher  is  standard  for  approval. 


A  significant  attempt  to  hold  down 
class  size  in  kindergarten  classrooms 
has  been  made  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  At  its  October  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Board  ruled  that  “the  maxi¬ 
mum  enrollment  for  any  kindergar¬ 
ten  class  shall  not  exceed  25  pupils 
per  teacher.”  Exceptions  will  be 
granted  only  on  an  emergency  basis 
by  permission  of  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools. 

In  making  the  rule  change,  the 
State  Board  also  specified  that  “no 
more  than  two  sessions  of  kinder¬ 
garten  shall  be  held  in  one  room  in 
one  day.” 

The  new  ruling  follows  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  number  of  districts  of 
kindergartens  on  a  triple  session 
basis  and  of  teachers  overloaded 
with  large  kindergarten  groups.  It 
insists  that  local  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  cannot  economize  on  building 
programs  and  on  teaching  staffs  at 
the  expense  of  their  youngest  stu¬ 
dents. 

Seen  and  Proposed 

The  triple-session  kindergarten  has 
appeared  in  several  areas  and  was 
being  proposed  in  others.  Typically, 
it  would  have  an  8:00-10:30  ses¬ 
sion;  a  10:45-1:15  middle  period; 
and  a  1:30-4:00  session.  The  State 
Board  claimed  such  early  or  late 
hours  for  young  children  are  harm¬ 
ful  especially  when  they  have  to  walk 
or  ride  long  distances.  It  also  makes 
for  too  rigorous  a  teaching  schedule 
and  places  unwarranted  demands  on 
classroom  furnishings  and  materials. 

The  Board  cited  the  dependence 
of  small,  beginning  children  and 
their  need  for  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
dividual  attention,  in  setting  its  25- 
pupil  class  load  limit.  Since  most 


kindergarten  teachers  teach  two  ses¬ 
sions,  they  must  know  and  handle 
two  classroom  groups.  The  Board 
described  “50  sets  of  children  and 
parents”  as  a  reasonable  maximum 
group  for  any  teacher  to  work  with. 

The  new  ruling  does  not  preclude 
the  use  of  additional  teachers  with 
groups  of  more  than  25,  if  the  dis¬ 
trict  has  extra-large  classrooms  in 
which  it  wishes  to  house  its  kinder¬ 
garten  classes. 


PTA  Congress  Hopes  To  Instruct 
Members  on  Meaning  of  Budgets 

PTA  leaders  have  begun  a  prom¬ 
ising  effort  to  develop  better  familiar¬ 
ity  with  school  budgets.  In  outlin¬ 
ing  a  new  “School  Budget  Study 
Course,”  the  New  Jersey  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  is  suggest¬ 
ing  instruction  to  county  leaders  who 
may  in  turn  help  local  unit  members 
in  studying  community  school  bud¬ 
gets. 

The  course  outline  covers  lessons 
on  tax  rates  and  assessments,  state 
and  federal  aid,  teacher  salaries,  per- 
pupil  cost  and  budget  construction. 


Recent  rulings  by  the  State’s  At¬ 
torney  General  clarify  somewhat  the 
status  of  teachers  who  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  military  service,  instead 
of  returning  to  their  teaching  po¬ 
sition.  There  has  been  considerable 
question  on  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
State  laws  requiring  reemployment. 

The  Attorney  General  has  now 
ruled  that  teachers  are  also  covered 
by  a  general  ruling  made  about  a 
year  ago  regarding  other  state  em-  * 
ployees.  That  ruling  held  that  pub¬ 
lic  employees  who  enter  active  mili¬ 
tary  service  lose  the  protection  of 
the  State’s  reemployment  laws  when 
they  “have  abandoned  the  state  serv¬ 
ice  in  favor  of  a  military  career.” 

Question  of  Fact 

It  explains  this  as  follows:  “Aban¬ 
donment  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be 
determined  by  the  agency  concerned 
after  an  examination  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  circumstances  presented  in 
each  case.  Generally,  abandonment 
may  be  inferred  from  voluntary  con¬ 
tinuance  or  resumption  of  a  military 
career  beyond  the  termination  date 
of  any  initial  period  of  service, 
whether  or  not  that  original  service 
was  incurred  voluntarily  or  by  ob¬ 
ligation.” 

In  other  words,  any  teacher  in 
military  service  who  reenlists  or 
otherwise  continues  in  the  servia 
after  his  first  chance  to  get  out  is 
risking  the  conclusion  that  he  has 
“abandoned”  his  teaching  position 
for  a  military  career,  and  may  no 
longer  be  entitled  to  get  his  teaching 
position  back  with  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  benefits  he  would 
have  had  if  he  had  not  entered  the 
service. 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS  look  four  out  of  40  national  $200  scholarship  awards  in  Amarican 
Seating  Company's  national  teacher  contest.  In  "25  words  or  lass"  they  completed  the 
phrase,  "Properly  designed  classroom  furniture  Is  important  because ..."  ( I )  George  Saffa, 
(center)  of  Red  Bank  H.  S.  receives  check  from  Royal  HIntle,  principal,  and  L  E.  Monk 
of  American  Seating  Co.  (2)  Bella  M.  Smith,  teacher  at  Franklin  Jr.  H.  S.,  Teanack,  re¬ 
ceives  check  from  Dr.  Theos  Anderson,  superintendant.  (3)  John  R.  Arscott  (canter)  of 
Princeton  H. S.  receives  check  from  William  S.  Rhodes  (left),  principal,  and  Mika  Gillespia 
of  Amarican  Seating  Co.  (2)  Bella  M.  Smith,  teacher  at  Franklin  Jr.  H.S.,  Teaneck,  ra- 
from  George  HodgIn,  superintendant. 
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SCIENCE  TEACHERS  raprasanting  about  160  high  schools  and  collagas  in  Naw  Jarsay, 
mat  at  Fort  Monmouth  for  a  forum  on  "Rasaarch  and  Training  in  tha  Army  Signal  Corps" 
on  Saptambar  25  sponsorad  by  N.  J.  Scianca  Taachars  Association.  Tha  morning's  program 
included  prasantations  and  spectacular  demonstrations  in  electronic  communications  daval- 
opmants  of  tha  space  age,  presented  at  tha  Army  Signal  Rasaarch  and  Davalopmant 
Laboratory.  After  luncheon  the  group  met  at  tha  U.  S.  Army  Signal  School  to  hear 
prasantations  on  Army  techniques  in  training  parsonnal  in  operation  of  today's  complex 
electronic  equipment.  During  tha  day  tha  group  visited  the  School's  Educational  TV 
Studios,  where  a  Signal  Corps  officer  points  out  an  enlarged  model  of  a  tuba,  one  of 
many  training  aids  used  during  closed  circuit  TV  instruction.  (I.  to  r.),  Dr.  Hugh  Allen,  Jr., 
Montclair  State  College,  NJSTA  president-elect;  Brig.  General  Charles  F.  Baer,  Command- 
ant  of  USASCS;  Father  Lucian  R.  Donnelly,  Delbarton  School,  Morristown,  NJSTA  president; 
Mrs.  Anne  C.  Katterer,  Mountain  Lakes,  association  secretary;  and  Dr.  R.  B.  Sheets,  N.J. 
science  coordinator  for  cooperation  of  schools  with  industry. 


Englewood  Has  One-Day  Clinic 
For  Student  Council  Members 

To  develop  common  goals,  45 
Student  Council  members  and  their 
advisors  attended  Dwight  Morrow 
High  School’s  hrst  annual  Leadership 
Training  Day  at  Tallman  Park  Sep¬ 
tember  17.  The  program,  which  was 
developed  by  Charles  Brod,  director 
of  co-curricular  activities,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Board,  was 
patterned  after  the  Leadership  Day 
of  the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
High  School  Councils. 

In  clinics  and  general  meetings 
students  and  advisors  discussed  quali¬ 
ties  of  good  representative  methods 
of  reporting  to  home  rooms,  duties 
of  officers  and  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board,  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  the  importance  of  work¬ 
ing  on  committees.  Principal  Waldro 
J.  Kindig  explained  the  relationship 
between  the  administration  and  the 
Student  Council. 


A  Cure  for  Shyness 

Emerson  First-Graders  Take  to  "TV  Performing" 


Warren  Co.  Education  Assn. 
Has  Public  Relations  Conference 

“Speaking  Out  for  Schools”  was 
the  theme  of  a  conference  on  public 
relations  sponsored  by  the  Warren 
Co.  Education  Association  on  Oc¬ 
tober  8. 

The  meeting  began  with  a  general 
session  at  which  Walter  J.  O’Brien, 
NJEA  field  representative,  discussed 
“Who  Are  Our  Publics?” 

Five  clinic  sessions  covered  differ¬ 
ent  aspects  of  school  public  relations. 
Consultants  included  Frances  Car- 
nochan,  guidance  counselor,  Trenton, 
on  “In  the  Classroom;”  Donald  Keith, 
editorial  page  editor,  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express,  on  “In  the  News;”  Warner 
Rush,  program  director.  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WCRV,  Washington,  on  “On 
the  Radio;”  Hazel  Hummer,  former 
mayor  of  Washington,  on  “With  Pub¬ 
lic  Officials;”  and  Dr.  F.  C.  Bowers, 
president  of  the  N.  J.  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  on  “With  Other  Professions.” 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  presi¬ 
dent,  Glassboro  State  College,  was 
the  after-dinner  speaker. 


Writes  on  Science  Changes  .  .  . 

Dr.  John  G.  Navarra,  chairman  of 
the  science  department  at  Jersey 
City  State  College,  is  the  author  of 
the  article  “Is  Man  Changing  His 
World  through  Science,”  appearing 
in  the  October  issue  of  “Childhood 
Education”  magazine. 


A  first-grade  teacher  has  brought 
television  into  her  classroom,  but 
there  is  no  wiring  or  outside  master 
teacher  before  her  class.  The  TV 
set  in  Mrs.  Maud  Darlington’s  class 
was  made  by  the  pupils  and  they  are 
its  star  performers.  Mrs.  Darlington 
teaches  at  the  Linwood  School  in 
Emerson. 

Whereas  a  generation  ago  primary 
students  had  their  make-believe 
stages,  today’s  youngsters  develop 
free  expression  and  lose  their  inhi¬ 
bitions  inside  a  large  cardboard  box 
which  looks  like  their  home  tele¬ 
vision  sets.  It  is  a  combined  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasting  studio  and  re¬ 
ceiving  set,  the  children  insist. 

Some  time  during  each  school  day, 
a  row  of  the  class  retires  to  the  cloak¬ 
room  . . .  there  the  group  decides  on 
the  “star,”  the  announcer,  and  the 
kind  of  program  they  will  put  on. 
Generally  the  program  is  musical  in 
nature.  “They  like  to  sing,”  Mrs. 
Darlington  explains.  “They  have 
their  own  musical  accompaniment — 
tambourines,  drums  and  bells.  I 
found  that  inhibited  children  do 
very  well,”  she  adds. 

The  class  has  been  playing  make- 
believe  television  since  school  be¬ 
gan.  A  stool  is  placed  inside  the 
carton  where  the  pupils  sit  for  their 


performances.  A  piece  of  plastic  is 
stretched  across  the  television  screen 
opening;  and  buttons  are  attached 
to  the  box  to  represent  control  dials. 

“When  the  announcer  wants  the 
guest  star  to  talk  or  sing  louder, 
he  turns  up  the  volume  control,”  the 
teacher  explains. 

In  recent  days,  the  children  have 
discovered  that  commercials  were 
missing  from  their  program.  To 
help  with  the  collection  of  milk 
money,  the  children  came  up  with 
the  following  spot  announcement; 
“We  think  you  would  like  to  buy 
our  milk.  It  is  so  good  with  your 
lunch.  It  is  cool,  clean  and  sweet.” 


A  TRULY  "LIVE"  f«l«vition  program  is  pra- 
sontad  by  tha  itudants  of  Mrs.  Maud  Dar¬ 
lington's  first  grada.  Tha  Emarson  young- 
stars  hava  not  only  found  TV-parforming  to 
ba  fun,  but  ara  losing  inhibitions  and  da- 
valoping  abilitias  to  exprass  thamsalvas 
fraaly. 
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Wants  Action  in  Janua 


For  rtio  10th  sutnmor;  tho  widest  variety  of  the 

ibest  travel  programs  —  with 
academic  credit  —  or  as  a  de¬ 
lightful,  intelligent  way  to  see 

EUROPE 

LATIN  AMERICA 
AFRICA  •  THE  WORLD 
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EUROPE  1960:  preat  cities,  faseinatinp  scenery  from 
the  Fiords  to  Morocco:  Oberammerpau  Passion  Play, 
Olympic  Games  and  countless  thrills. 

ART:  Istanbul.  Greece  and  the  Aepean  Islands: 
Enpland.  Holland.  Belpium.  Switxerland,  Munich. 
Vienna:  the  preat  art  centers  in  Italy  and  France. 

EDUCATION:  intensive  courses  at  the  Exeter  and 
Paris  universities,  followed  by  school  visits  in  five 
Western  European  countries  OR  in  Berlin.  Poland. 
Russia.  Finland.  Scandinavia. 

ENGLISH:  p^day  seminars  at  Southampton  Univer¬ 
sity  or  at  Stratford's  Shakespeare  Institute  with  an 
8-day  symposium  in  London  on  Today's  Enplish 
Writers  and  6  weeks  motorinp  in  Europe. 

FRENCH:  a  month  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  with 
visits  excursions,  theater  and  opera,  followed  by  a 
choice  of  studytours  from  Norway  to  Spain. 

MUSIC:  34  performances  at  10  festivals  and  in  the 
cultural  centers  of  10  European  countries;  backstape 
tours,  visits,  meetinps.  discussions. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  a  comparative  survey  of 
Physical  Education  facilities  in  8  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  a  week  at  the  Olympic  Games  in  Rome. 

SOCIOLOGY:  new  trends  in  community  livinp  ob¬ 
served  in  5  European  countries  on  this  side,  and  in 
3  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

WESTERN  CIVILIZATION:  the  evolution  of  our  cul¬ 
tural  heritape  traced  in  S.OOO  miles  of  motorinp  on 
9  nations*  hiphways  and  byways. 

WORLD  AFFAIRS:  Geneva  University's  famous  course 
on  International  Orpanizations  combined  with  visits 
to  povernment  centers  in  Enpland.  France.  Germany, 
Austria.  Italy  and  Spain. 

Details  of  these  and  many  other  proprams  from: 

STIJpy  ApCCAD 

250  WEST  S7th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  STAR  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Cultural  Travel  Cantor  1960:  roquestt  tho 
ploaiuro  of  sonding  you  tho  I960 
program  .  Brochuros  .  36  C.T.C. 

Tour.  .  Europo  .  Orlont  .  Russia  .  Round 
tho  World  .  Mosico  .  Africa  .  Oxford 
Instltuto  Cortlfiod  Crodlt  .  Courtosy 
Dofor  Pay  Plan  .  Host-Hostoss  Your 
Frionds  Honry  Gassor,  N.  A.,  W.  T.  (Poto) 
Williamson,  Patrick  M.  Muccl. 

Host  oxcltlng  travol  sinco  Harco 
Polo  .  Amorlcan  Tourist  Buroau  Inc., 
A.T.B.  oporatos  tho  tours. 

C.  T.  C.  SUBURBAN  OFFICE 

11-19  Rlvor  Road,  Fair  Lawn,  Now  Jorsoy 
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NEA  Reaffirms  Stand  for  Murray-Metcalf  Bills 
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The  price  tag  for  excellence  in  edu¬ 
cation  comes  high,  but  failure  to  pay 
up  may  cost  our  survival  as  a  free 
nation. 

With  these  words,  NEA  President 
Walter  W.  Eshelman  last  month  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  NEA  Executive 
Committee  and  Board  of  Directors 
had  strongly  re-affirmed  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  stand  for  federal  support  of 
education,  as  embodied  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  86th  Congress. 

Let  States  Allocate 

In  a  resolution,  the  81-member 
Board  composed  of  representatives 
of  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  called  on  Congress 
immediately  upon  its  reconvening  in 
January,  to  enact  federal  support  leg¬ 
islation  which  would  “leave  to  the 
states  authority  to  allocate  the  funds 
as  needed  for  salaries,  school  con¬ 
struction,  or  both,  so  as  to  maintain 

Enrollmenf  Goals  Stressed 
At  Somerset  Co.  Meeting 

Presidents  of  local  teachers  as¬ 
sociations  in  Somerset  County  met 
at  the  Far  Hills  Inn  recently  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  role  they  play  in  fostering 
better  relationships  between  local, 
county,  state  and  national  profes¬ 
sional  associations. 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  superin¬ 
tendent,  Franklin  Twp.,  and  N.  J. 
NEA  Director,  and  Laurence  B. 
Johnson,  NJEA  assistant  executive 
secretary,  were  the  featured  speakers. 

Dr.  Smith  challenged  the  county 
leaders  to  continue  past  efforts  to¬ 
ward  100%  goals  in  all  association 
memberships.  He  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  the  importance  of  impressing 
new  teachers  with  Somerset  County’s 
past  performance  as  leading  county 
in  professional  enrollment  in  New 
Jersey. 

Officers  of  the  Somerset  Co.  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  are:  president, 
Russell  Heeren,  North  Plainfield; 
vice-president,  Kenneth  Adams, 
Bound  Brook;  2nd  vice-president, 
Francis  Wilcox,  North  Plainfield; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Dubowik, 
Bound  Brook;  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  Clara  Melnik,  North  Plainfield; 
and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Alice  Stryher, 
Manville. 


the  principle  of  state  autonomy  in 
education.” 

Noting  that  every  phase  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  underfinanced  today,  the 
board’s  statement  accompanying  the 
resolution  spelled  it  out  this  way: 

“Teacher  salaries,  in  general,  are 
too  low  to  attract  and  maintain  an 
adequate  corps  of  qualified  teachers; 
equipment  needs  are  not  being  met; 
school  supply  funds  are  woefully  in¬ 
adequate;  insufficient  funds  exist  to 
provide  the  types  of  programs  needed 
in  vocations,  health,  fine  arts,  sciences 
and  all  other  fields;  school  construc¬ 
tion  lags  far  behind  presently  needed 
classrooms  and  laboratories.  Many 
schools  continue  to  operate  on  half¬ 
day  sessions  through  necessity.  There 
are  local  communities  in  every  state 
unable  to  provide  adequate  finances 
for  public  education  at  a  time  when 
enrollments  are  soaring  and  when  na¬ 
tional  survival  depends  on  the  quality 
of  public  education.” 

The  Murray  bill,  S-2,  a  broad-pur¬ 
pose  type  of  legislation  providing 
money  for  both  teachers’  salaries  and 
school  construction,  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  of  the  86th  Congress 
by  Sen.  James  E.  Murray  (D-Mont.) 
and  30  other  Senators.  It  is  awaiting 
action  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  Committee. 

The  companion  bill,  HR-22,  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Rep.  Lee  Metcalf  (D- 
Mont.).  It  was  reported  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  House  Rules  Committee 
on  June  8,  1959. 


'Class,  .  .  This  is  a  Time  Test" 
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Receives  NaHonal  Honor 

Newton  H.  S.  Senior  Wins  FFA  Dairy  Award 


Philip  L.  Yetter,  17-year-old  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Newton  Future  Farmers  of 
America  chapter,  was  named  winner 
of  the  nation’s  top  award  for  Dairy 
Farming  by  a  member  of  the  FFA. 

Philip  received  a  $250  check  from 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  Foun¬ 
dation  during  a  presentation  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  National  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress  in  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Owns  Half  a  Herd 

The  FFA’s  1959  champion  dairy 
farmer  is  a  fifty  per  cent  partner  in 
the  ownership  of  76  dairy  cattle,  47 
of  which  are  of  producing  age.  The 
senior  partner  is  his  brother,  Robert, 
21,  who  also  is  a  former  member  of 
the  FFA.  The  brothers  pay  monthly 
cash  rent  for  two  farms,  comprising 
a  total  of  369  acres,  owned  by  their 
father  and  grandfather. 

Most  of  the  cows  in  the  herd  are 
registered  animals  of  high  production. 
Three  breeds  are  included:  Guern¬ 
sey,  Brown  Swiss,  and  Holstein. 
Philip  keeps  records  on  the  herd; 
last  year’s  average  production  was 


12,250  pounds  of  milk  per  cow, 
with  412  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Philip  and  Robert  have  built  their 
combined  herd  from  individual  cow 
and  heifer  projects  each  started  as  a 
youngster. 

Their  crops  this  year  included  45 
acres  of  com,  40  acres  of  oats,  135 
acres  in  mixed  hay,  and  149  acres 
in  pasture.  They  grow  most  of  their 
own  feed,  and  have  modem  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  for  handling  it. 

Philip  is  a  senior  this  year  in  the 
Newton  High  School.  His  vocational 
agriculture  instructors  and  FFA  ad¬ 
visors  are  Louis  J.  Gombosi  and 
John  Stump. 

Dedicate  Materials  Center . . . 

Newark  State  College  dedicated 
its  new  library  and  curriculum  ma¬ 
terials  center  at  the  college  campus 
in  Union,  on  September  30. 

Dr.  John  H.  O’Meara,  former 
audio-visual  director  for  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  in  Teaneck,  is  the  new 
curriculum  materials  consultant  at 
the  college. 


Rutgers  Bureau  Helps  Find 
Speakers  on  Varied  Topics 

Bom  10  years  and  about  10  mil¬ 
lion  well-chosen  words  ago,  the  Rut¬ 
gers  Speakers  Bureau  is  a  non-profit 
service  of  the  State  University  which 
has  filled  more  than  4,400  speaking 
engagements  for  some  2,100  organi¬ 
zations  in  370  different  New  Jersey 
localities. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  service. 
However,  the  Bureau  expects  its 
members  to  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
expenses  and  to  receive  honorariums 
from  organizations  which  normally 
pay  speakers. 

At  the  twist  of  a  telephone  dial, 
the  Bureau  is  prepared  to  furnish 
expert  opinion  on  atomic  energy,  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  hurricanes, 
juvenile  delinquency,  cancer  research, 
preparation  for  parenthood,  Italian 
opera,  problems  of  space  travel  or 
just  about  any  topic  which  comes  to 
mind. 

A  brochure,  revised  each  year, 
lists  the  names  and  topics  of  325 
members  of  the  university  faculty  and 
staff  who  are  regularly  available  for 
engagements. 


SECURITY  •  STABILITY  •  PEACE  OF  MIND 


Help  protect  your  most  valuable  asset 


YOUR  INCOME  1 


Through  your  association’s 

WASHINGTON  NATIONAL 

GROUP  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN 


Washington  National  Teacher  Groups  are  established  in 
more  than  3,000  school  systems  throughout  the  country  . . . 
officially  endorsed  by  15  state  teacher  organizations  and 
hundreds  of  progressive  local  teacher  organizations. 


1 7  North  Harrison  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


SPECIALISTS  IN  TEACHERS  GROUP  INSURANCE 


New  NEA  Pamphlet 
Hits  Drop-Out  Cause 

The  tragedy  of  today’s  high  school 
dropouts  is  the  problem  stated  in  a 
new  pamphlet  published  by  the  NEA 
Research  Division  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers. 

The  booklet  aims  to  help  local 
teacher  associations  analyze  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  it  exists  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities,  and  aid  them  in  uncovering 
some  of  the  causes. 

Typically,  the  pamphlet  indicates, 
the  dropout  is  a  16-year-old  boy 
who  has  not  identified  himself  with 
any  school  group.  He  hasn’t  gotten 
along  with  his  teachers  and  has  a 
poor  attendance  record.  He  is  about 
two  years  behind  other  children  of 
his  age,  retarded  chiefly  because  he 
doesn’t  read  well.  He  hasn’t  been 
able  to  see  any  advantage  to  what 
has  been  offered  to  him  in  school,  in 
terms  of  his  own  objectives  in  life, 
and  his  family  doesn’t  care  much  one 
way  or  the  other  about  school.  Prob¬ 
ably  he  has  been  to  a  lot  of  schools, 
because  the  family  moves  frequently. 

Better  school  guidance  programs, 
possibly  leading  to  part-time  employ¬ 
ment,  and  a  broader  school  curricu¬ 
lum  in  which  such  students  might 
find  some  subjects  of  interest  to  them 
might  be  of  some  help,  the  booklet 
suggests. 

There  is  a  bibliography,  and  a 
page  of  questions  which  might  be 
used  as  discussion  starters. 

Single  copies  of  the  pamphlet, 
“High  School  Dropouts,”  are  avail¬ 
able  at  250  from  NEA,  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Superintendent  Compensated 
For  Attack  at  Local  PTA  Dinner 

A  PTA  diimer  falls  somewhere 
within  the  line  of  duty  for  educators. 
That  is  the  opinion  held  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court  recently  in  uphold¬ 
ing  a  lower  court  decision  awarding 
compensation  to  a  school  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  suffered  a  heart  attack 
while  speaking  before  one  of  his  local 
PTA’s. 

The  decision  awarded  $5,782  to 
Warren  J.  McClain,  superintendent 
in  Woodbury,  who  suffered  an  attack 
while  speaking  at  a  dinner  on  No¬ 
vember  15,  1956. 

The  award  was  originally  based  on 
the  fact  that  members  of  the  NAACP 
were  in  the  dinner  audience.  The 
superintendent  was  speaking  at  a 
school  which  had  been  the  center  of 
a  racial  integration  controversy.  The 
city  sought  to  overturn  the  award, 
claiming  the  dinner  was  a  “social” 
evening  that  did  nothing  to  precipi¬ 
tate  the  attack.  The  city  claimed  the 
NAACP  officials  did  nothing  that 
might  affect  Mr.  McClain. 

The  county  court  upheld  the 
award,  but  said  the  integration  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  related  to  the  attack. 
The  Supreme  Court  endorsed  this 
decision. 

Added  to  Master's  Program 


A  SCALP  fak«n  from  •  middle-aged  white 
man  about  200  years  ago  is  held  by  Charles 
Philhower  (right)  who  presented  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  Indian  artifacts  to  Rutgers  University. 
Donald  F.  Cameron,  the  university  librarian, 
holds  a  ceremonial  knife  used  in  scalping 
rituals.  Dr.  Philhower,  retired  superintendent 
in  Westfield,  was  president  of  NJEA  from 
1943  to  1945. 


Another  Christmas  Tribute . . . 

“Christmas  Spirit”  is  the  sptecial 
song  written  this  year  for  the  children 
and  teachers  of  Trenton  by  their 
music  director,  Albert  W.  Wassell. 
Other  N.J.  teachers  interested  in  a 
copy  of  this  annual  Christmas  tribute 
may  write  to  Mr.  Wassell,  c/o  Tren¬ 
ton  Board  of  Education,  9  South 
Stockton  St.,  Trenton  10,  N.J. 


Paterson  S.  C  To  Train  Reading  Specialists 


Paterson  State  College  will  become 
a  center  for  the  training  of  reading 
teachers.  The  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  approved  a  new  graduate 
degree  program  for  the  preparation 


the  NEA  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDIT  UNIONS  met  recently  ef  NEA  Headquerfers  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  under  its  chairmen,  Harold  D.  Shannon,  {4th  from  left)  who  is  an  indus¬ 
trial  arts  teacher  at  Asbury  Park  H.  S.  and  treasurer  of  the  Monmouth  Co.  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union.  At  the  meeting  were  (l.-r.)  Philip  J.  Hickey,  superintendent  of  instruction, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Bernice  Dredia  Sanderson,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Hazel  Davis,  associate 
director,  NEA  Research  Division;  Mr.  Shannon;  Mrs.  Lois  Kuznets,  research  assistant  of  the 
NEA  Research  Division;  Irett  F.  Ferris,  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  John  M.  Michener,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


of  such  specialists.  The  new  curri¬ 
culum  will  be  added  to  its  Master  of 
Arts  sequence. 

The  college  has  physical  facilities 
for  clinic  and  classrooms  purposes. 
It  offers  several  graduate  courses  in 
reading  and  has  faculty  personnel 
who  are  qualified  to  offer  additional 
advanced  courses  in  the  field.  The 
college’s  Reading  Clinic,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  12  years,  will 
be  expanded  to  support  the  new 
graduate  program. 

The  new  curriculum  follows  a 
growing  emphasis  on  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  correction  of  reading 
disabilities.  Administrators,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  North  Jersey  area,  have 
expressed  concern  over  their  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  adequately  prepared 
people  to  participate  in  and  to  direct 
reading  programs. 

The  new  curriculum  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Paterson  S.C.  faculty 
in  close  consultation  with  the  N.J. 
Reading  Teachers  Association. 
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NCE  Foundation  Begins 
Teacher  Institutes 

Seventy-five  New  Jersey  high 
school  teachers  this  fall  began  study¬ 
ing  the  latest  developments  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics  and  chemistry  at 
three  tuition  free  institutes  being 
held  at  Newark  College  of  Engineer¬ 
ing. 

The  institutes,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Alex  Bedrosian,  assistant 
dean  of  administration,  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  NCE  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  This  foundation  was  established 
last  March  through  a  $300,000  grant 
from  Thomas  M.  Cole,  president  of 
Federal  Pacific  Electric  Company. 

The  Chemistry  Institute  is  under 
the  direction  of  James  A.  Bradley, 
research  professor  in  Chemical  En¬ 
gineering.  Emphasis  is  on  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  chemical  problems  with  in¬ 
vestigations  into  atomic  structure  in 
relation  to  properties  of  elements; 
chemical  bonding;  chemical  equili¬ 
brium;  solutions  of  ions;  nuclear 
chemistry  and  a  study  of  the  elements 
by  groups. 

The  solution  of  engineering  and 
science  problems  through  mathema¬ 
tical  techniques  highlights  the  course 
content  of  the  Mathematics  Institute. 
The  course  will  emphasize  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  mathematical  topics  to 
problems  of  science,  business  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Herbert  A.  Barkan,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  in  mathematics,  con¬ 
ducts  the  course. 

In  the  Physics  Institute,  Dr.  Israel 
Reff,  assistant  professor  in  physics, 
is  not  only  considering  subject  matter 
but  also  examining  the  relationship  of 
physics  to  modern  philosophy  and 
the  impact  of  physics  on  technology. 
Such  questions  as  causality,  deter¬ 
minism,  and  the  role  of  moidem  sci¬ 
entific  instruments  and  methods  are 
being  explored. 


Salary  Improvements  Show  a  Lag 

(continued  from  page  150) 

New  Jersey  teachers,  who  are  receiv¬ 
ing  increments  and  adjustments  to 
new  local  guides. 

These  four  steps — higher  begin¬ 
ning  salaries,  bigger  training  differen¬ 
tials,  higher  maximum  salaries,  larger 
increments, — are  the  only  way  the 
relative  economic  position  of  New 
Jersey  teachers  will  be  restored.  No 
change  in  the  disastrous  shortage  of 
qualifiied  applicants  will  come  until 
this  basic  salary  dilemma  has  been 


resolved.  The  teacher  pay  situation 
must  be  improved  if  we  are  going  to 
keep  our  best  teachers  and  attract 
well-prepared  newcomers. 

Suppose  New  Jersey  teachers  had 
not  suffered  the  sudden  World  War 
II  drop  in  economic  status.  What  if 
we  had  matched  the  salary  gains  of 
other  occupations  during  those  war 
years.  Keeping  that  same  relative 
pre-war  position  would  mean  in  1958 
an  average  salary  of  $7,024 — not  the 
actual  $5,317.  New  Jersey  teachers 
should  be  receiving  at  least  one-third 
more  in  average  earnings. 
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Going  to  New  Zealand  . . . 

Dr.  Foster  E.  Grossnickle,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  mathematics  department 
of  Jersey  City  State  College,  has  been 
selected  by  the  State  Department’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  for  a 
Fullbright  Award.  He  will  leave  for 
New  Zealand  in  June,  where  he  will 
lecture  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
for  the  Department  of  Education  in 
Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

NOVEMBER.  1959 


SUCCESS  IN 
SPELLING 

by  Richard  Madden  and  Thorslen  Carlson 


^Outstanding  word  lists  composed  of  words  children  really  use 
in  written  work— presented  on  three-ability  levels;  "mastery", 
basic,  and  optional. 

T  he  strongest  phonetic  and  word-analysis  program— strengtherv 
ing  visual  and  auditory  skills. 

Cumulative  teaching,  testing,  and  review— fundamental  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  spelling. 


lotivation  through  sparkling  stories  that  reflect  children’s 
interests. 

Superior  Teacher’s  Editions,  clear  and  specific,  with  answers 
surprinted  on  reproduced  text  pages. 

Examine  the  books  and  see  these  features  of  an  effective  spelling 
program — what  you  really  want  in  spelling  textbooks  to  use  in 
the  years  ahead. 

World  Book  Company 

Yonk*rs-oii-Hud«eii,  N«w  York 
loon  Hoffman,  Middle  Atlantic  Mgr. 

WaKor  R.  Floot,  Jr.  and  JoMph  1.  Pennington 
Now  Jorsoy  roproMntotivot 
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COMPLETE 

PROTECTION 


Nationwide  means  com¬ 
plete  insurance  service. 

Accident . .  > 

Fire ... 

Theft . . . 

Medical .  . . 

Automobile . . . 

Endowment . . . 

Retirement . . . 

Life . . . 

Name  your  protection  ^ 
problem.  Your  Nationwide  ^ 
representative  can  help  ^ 
you  plan  wisely  and 
economically. 

NATIONWIDE 

2303  Bruntwick  Avenue 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Export  6-1591 


ATIONWIDK 


MATIONWIM  MimiAt  MSUtANd  CO. 
NATIONWIM  MVTVAl  INWBAMa  Ca 
MATIONWIM  Un  INSUtANCI  CO. 


The  Undergraded  Class 

(continued  from  page  142) 

I'm  going  to  tell  you.  And  you  gotta 
keep  it  a  secret  and  not  write  it  down 
or  anything,  or  tell  that  girl  to  write 
it  down.  I  might  lose  my  job,  but 
you  gotta  see  how  it  is  so  you  will 
move  my  boy.” 

“Of  course  not.  I’m  a  psycholo- 
^st,  a  doctor  of  sorts,  and  doctors 
never  reveal  secrets.” 

“That’s  what  I  figured.  Then  I 
can  tell  you  just  how  it  is.  In  this 
I  place  where  I  am  now,  you  have  to 
make  out  an  application  to  get  a  job. 
Well,  I  can’t  read  so  I  can’t  write, 
only  my  name  and  a  few  things,  and 
I  never  could  make  out  one  of  those 
blanks.  But  my  brother  and  I  fixed 
it  up.  I  went  in  the  employment  of¬ 
fice  and  he  stayed  in  the  car  outside. 
They  gave  me  a  paper  to  fill  out.  All 
full  of  small  printing  and  places  to 
write.  I  couldn’t  of  done  it  in  a 
thousand  years.  When  nobody  was 
looking  I  carefully  put  it  inside  my 
coat.  Then  I  went  to  the  girl  and 
said,  ‘Miss,  I  left  my  glasses  in  the 
car  and  I  want  to  get  them.’  My 
brother  wrote  down  the  answers. 


Giving  A  Good  Return  ”  .  .  . 

Veu  can  bank  extra  money  with  your  Teachere  Credit  Union. 
Address  your  inquiry  in  care  of  the  Teachers  listed  below. 


AUANTIC  COUNTY 
CJorsnct  S.  Slatsr 
Senior  High  School 
Atlonlic  City — 4-7081 
BAYONNE 
iosoph  P.  Nelson 

D.  P.  Sweeney  H.  S. 
loyonne— EE  9-2121 

BURLINGTON  COUNTY 
Milton  Hershberger 
Springside  School 
Burlingtoo — DUdley  d-2307 
CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  6th  St. 

Camden— WO  4-5084 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Marion  T.  Hewitt 
c/o  County  Supt.  of  Sch. 
C  M.  Courthouse— 5-6381 
CENTRAL  BERGEN 
Thereso  Von  Watering 
151  Euclid  A«e. 
Hackensack— 01  3-7780 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Ooerr 
18  Columbio  Ave. 
Vineland— OX  2-7869 
EAST  BERGEN 
Corl  I.  Strong 
401  Douglos  St. 
Englewood— LO  8-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
Richard  Cahill 
1SS  Irood  St. 
Iloomfield-Pl  3-9058 


GARFIELD-SOUTH  BERGEN 
Roger  P.  Sullivon 
Mark  Twain  School  1*3 
Gorfield-PR  7-1706 
HOBOKEN 

Dominick  A.  Folco 
Demorest  High  School 
Hoboken-HO  3-1966 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Miller 
180  Columbio  A*e. 
jersey  City — 01  9-8824 
MERCER  COUNTY 
Michoel  Angeiotti 
Lowrence  Jr.  H.  S. 

Trenton — EX  6-7516 
MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Horold  D.  Shonnon 
S07  Bond  Street 
Ashury  Park— PR  S-1630 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
Jomes  A.  Allen 
Morristown  H.  S. 

Morristown— JE  8-3500 
NEWARK 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploce 
Irvington  11— ES  S-9182 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wllnor 
Grommor  School 
Perth  Amboy— VA  6-3360 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jomes  D.  Gollogher 
Room  301,  64  Hamilton  St. 
Polerson-SH  2-46SS 


SALEM  COUNTY 
Miss  Doisy  McCortney 
Regional  High  School 
Pennsgrovo,  Now  Jersey 
SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  Harold  Ten  Eyck 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Somerville 
RAndolph  S-6IS3 
SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Horold  W.  Strauss 
81S  Kensington  Ave. 
Plainfield— 4-S49S 
TEANECK 

Chorles  E.  Hliette 
High  School 
Tooneck — 7-2482 
TRENTON 
John  Rosentbol 
424  Greonwoy  Ave. 

Trenlott — OW  5-8732 
UNION  COUNTY 
G.  6.  Gundmunson 
16  Lincoln  Ave.  East 
Roselle  Pork— CH  S-017S 
WARREN  COUNTY 
Thelmo  Burton 
R.F.O.  Hockettstown 
WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
IS7  Stuyvosont  Ave. 
ArlIngton-KE  3-2480 
WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Orange  High  School 
West  Orange-OR  4-2454 
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When  I  came  back  again  I  made  be¬ 
lieve  I  was  writing,  then  I  handed  in 
the  paper.  That’s  how  I  got  my  job. 
But  it’s  a  tough  one  and  almost  has 
me  on  the  ropes.  If  anybcxly  knew  1 
couldn’t  read  I’d  be  out.  We  have  to 
make  forms  from  blueprints.” 

“And  you  can’t  read?” 

“Oh,  I  make  out  some  points,  but 
most  I  have  to  guess  at.  There’s  writ-  j 
ing  and  numbers  in  different  places  | 
on  the  blueprint,  and  maybe  a  lot  of  | 
directions  on  the  bottom.  I  study  out 
the  whole  thing  and  figure  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Then  I  go  to  the  fore¬ 
man  and  ask  scrme  question,  just  as  t 
if  I  had  read  the  whole  thing,  but 
some  small  point  I  didn’t  quite  get.  ‘ 
He’s  awful  impatient  and  answers,  L 
‘That’s  what  it  says,  doesn’t  it?  Can’t 
you  read?’  Or  maybe  I’ve  guessed  - 
wrong,  and  he  growls,  ‘You  lunk-  I 
head,  it’s  plain  as  print,  ain’t  it?  You  ' 
do  it  like  this.’  Sometimes  he  looks  ' 
at  me  kind  of  funny.  Maybe  he  al-  : 
most  knows  I  can’t  read.  I’m  always 
afraid  I’ll  lose  my  job.  Thinking 
about  it,  sometimes  I  can’t  sleep 
nights.  It’s  awful  to  know  you’re  | 
never  sitting  pretty.”  j 

“I  think  you  are  a  remarkable  j 
man,”  said  Dr.  Summers  earnestly.  [ 

“What  an  example  of  compensa¬ 
tion,”  he  murmered  to  himself.  “How 
some  senses  overdevelop  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  deficiencies  in  others.” 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Mr.  Bukow- 
sky. 

“Nothing,”  said  Dr.  Summers 
brightly.  “1  was  just  thinking  how  | 
well  you  handle  your  job.” 

Even  at  Dinner 

“The  job  ain’t  the  only  thing.  All 
kinds  of  things  catch  me  up.  You 
know,  even  if  a  man  ain’t  much,  be 
likes  to  act  like  a  big  shot  once  in  a 
while.  So  I  take  the  wife  out  to  din¬ 
ner — to  a  real  classy  place. 

“She  knows  a  lot,  my  wife  does. 
She’s  a  real  smart  woman.  Always 
reading  from  magazines  and  papers 
about  the  right  way  to  do  things;  how 
a  man  should  walk  on  the  street, 
when  he  should  tip  his  hat,  what  kind 
of  clothes  be  should  wear,  and  that 
in  a  restaurant  he  should  order,  not 
her. 
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“Well  we  go  in  like  a  couple  o( 
sports,  the  waiter  pulls  out  the  chairs  ^ 
and  I  can  feel  like  I  owned  the  whole  C 
world.  I  have  money  in  my  pocket, 
and  I  can  buy  anything  in  ^e  place. 

Then  the  waiter  comes  and  hands  us 
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a  couple  of  menus,  and  he  stands 
there  kind  of  bending  over  with  his 
pad  and  pencil. 

“Even  he  can  read.  And  write,  too. 
And  what  can  I  do?  It  would  take 
too  long  to  puzzle  out  all  the  print¬ 
ing,  and  then  I  couldn’t  get  some  of 
it.  I  have  to  be  ashamed  and  let  my 
wife  read  off  all  the  printing  like  I 
was  a  baby.  Then  she  says  what  she 
wants  and  mostly  I  take  the  same. 

“You  see.  You  see  how  it  is. 
Everybody  can  read.  Even  the  kids  in 
the  neighborhood  know  more  than  I 
do.  That’s  the  reason  I’m  telling  you 
this.  I  don’t  want  my  boy  to  be  dumb 
like  me.  Doctor,  you  just  gotta  take 
him  out  of  that  undergraded  class.” 


No  Rest  from  the  Dreary 

(continued  from  page  146) 
a  gale;  to  walk  through  leaves  in  au¬ 
tumn;  these  things,  no  matter  how  in¬ 
significant  to  some,  are  the  things  I 
love.” 

If  assigned  stimulating  poetic  top¬ 
ics,  students  will  not  be  bored  with 
composition  writing.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  enthusiasm  for  a  subject  often 
results  in  improved  levels  of  student 
writing.  When  they  are  interested  in 
what  they  say,  they  will  find  the  best 
way  to  say  it. 


Making  a  Pencil . . . 

If  pupils  sometimes  wonder  how 
the  pencils  they  use  everyday  are 
made,  here  is  a  handy  answer. 

The  Richard  Best  Pencil  Company 

I  has  a  colorful  folder  on  “Making  A 
Pencil,”  which  illustrates  step  by  step 
the  process  that  produces  a  finished 
pencil. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Richard  Best  Pencil  Company,  Inc., 
Springfield,  New  Jersey. 


develop  rending  , 

.*  skills 

stories 

THREE  COMPLETE  SERIEVVeading 

Level,  Preprimer  through  Grade  3  —  In¬ 
terest  Level,  Preprimer  through  Grade 
6.  Superior  for  your  supplementary, 
recreational  and  remedial  programs. 

COWBOY  SAM  SERIES  ...14  books 

Famous,  easy-to-read  action  stories  writh 
adult  characters,  of  interest  to  all  youngsters. 

BUTTONS  SERIES . 12  books 

Surprising  happenings  at  the  fun-loving 
Buttons,  fill  the  need  for  readable  stories 
about  a  blue  collar  family. 

DAN  FRONTIER  SERIES . 5  books 

The  exciting  adventures  of  a  young  frontier 
hero.  Very  readable. 
send  for  complete  catalog  and  prices 


Benefic  Pi 


HERMAN  H.  SCHNEPEL.  JR. 
South  Orona*,  N»w  J>fvy 


.  PUMISHMC  DIVISION  OF 

ITCSS  KCKlfY-CAIOV 

BOOTHS  806  and  808 
^^JJ;EA^_Conw»ntioiij_At|ontic_Cit]j_ 


SoMtetAcMf  "Hcua 


Remedial  readers  for  intermediate  gradest 


Deep-Sea  Adventure  Series 


Five  exciting  book-length  stories.  Scientifically  constructed  by  remedial 
reading  experts  to  raise  beginning  reading  skills  to  fourth-grade  level. 

GRADATED  LEVELS  OF  READING  DIFFICULTY:  1ST  THROUGH  3RD 


Supplementary  readers  for  grades  1,  2 

The  Jim  Forest  Readers 

Plot,  action,  suspense  and  high  comedy,  all  within  a  frame¬ 
work  of  basal  reading  patterns.  Six  carefully  gradated 
miniature  “novels"  that  really  supplement  the  bs^l  read¬ 
ing  program. 


GRADATED  LEVELS  OF  READING  DIFFICULTY:  1ST  THROUGH  3RD 


Write  for  full  information  and  free  sample  pqges. 

HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Department  S 

609  Mission  •  San  Francisco  5 
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The  time 
to  begin  using 
a  College 
Dictionary 
-is  in 

High  School! 


This  column,  which  is  a  regular  feature  in  the  Review,  lists  many  valuable  teach¬ 
ing  aids  which  you  will  not  find  elsewhere.  Check  it  carefully  for  the  material  you 
may  be  able  to  use.  The  advertisers  prefer  to  send  their  material  directly  to  you — 
not  to  children.  Please  print  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon. 


68.  Brochure  on  some  new,  unusual  supple-  63.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 

mentary  and  remedial  reading  materials  for  through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa.  De¬ 
elementary  schools.  Illustrated.  (Harr  Wag-  scribes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  coun- 

ner  Publishing  Company)  tries  in  70  days,  summer  I960.  (Europe 

Summer  Tours) 

12.  Booklets  with  pictures  and  maps  giving 

details  on  tours  for  the  summer  of  I960  in  69.  Folders  on  Summer  Sessions  at  Guada- 

Europe,  Latin  America,  Around-Africa  and  lajara,  Mexico  and  Valencia,  Spain  and  the 

Around-the-World.  (Study  Abroad,  Inc.)  itineraries  of  Tours  of  Europe  for  I960.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Francisco  Extension.  (Dr. 
14.  Folder  lists  a  variety  of  tours  of  Europe  Carlos  G.  Sanchez) 
planned  especially  for  students  and  teach¬ 
ers.  Tours  cover  from  12  to  19  countries  and 
are  priced  from  $1,095  to  $1,395.  (Ditt- 
mann  Travel  Organization) 


•  MORE  ENTRIES  (142,000) 

•  MORE  EXAMPLES  OF  USAGE 

•  MORE  IDIOMATIC  EXPRESSIONS 

•  MORE  AND  FUllER  ETYMOLOGIES 

•  MORE  AND  PULLER  SYNONYMIES 

•  MOST  UP-TO-DATE 

Officially  approved  at  mere 
than  1,000  cellopes  and  univariitlas 
Write  Dept.  D-13  for  free  dictionary  quid# 

The  Worid  Publishing  Company 

2231  Watt  noth  St.,  aavalend  2  Ohio 


7.  Literature  with  information  about  tha 
Mason  Protected  Fund  Raising  plan  for 
schools  and  school  groups.  (Mason  Candies, 
Inc.) 


28.  "Guide  to  Examination  of  Webster's 
New  World  Dictionary"  An  eight-page  il¬ 
lustrated  brochure  showing  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  modern  dictionary.  Includes  a 
composite  page  illustrating  the  34  compon¬ 
ents  every  dictionary  should  contain.  (The 
World  Publishing  Company) 


27.  Brochure  which  outlines  the  assistance 
available  to  persons  who  have  written  a 
manuscript  and  who  wish  to  know  how  to  go 
about  having  it  published.  (Greenwich 
Book  Publishers) 


72.  "The  Culture!  Program  Travel"  explains 
how  to  make  a  foreign  trip  more  interesting 
and  worthwhile.  Indicate  personal  interests 
as  to  type  of  trip  desired.  (The  Cultural 
Travel  Center) 


29.  "Handicraft  Materials"  is  a  catalogue 
listing  low-priced  project  ideas  for  Christmas, 
such  as  items  for  stained  glass  windows, 
ceramic  or  plastic  mosaic  tiles,  wooden  boxes 
to  be  decorated.  One  copy  only,  and  only 
to  teachers.  (Cleveland  Crafts  Company) 

50.  List  of  free  teaching  aids  on  coal,  coal 
mining  and  the  uses  of  coal.  (National  Coal 
Association) 

58.  "Russia  by  Motorcoach" — a  folder  de-  75.  European  study-tours  folder,  describing 

scribing  a  17-day  program  of  traveling  tours  on  comparative  education,  fine  arts, 

overland  between  Helsinki,  Moscow  and  French,  music,  sociology,  and  history.  Each 

Warsaw.  Shows  complete  itinerary,  offering  carries  college  credits  and  each  is  conducted 

a  choice  of  36  different  departure  dates.  by  authorities  in  its  field.  (Temple  Unlver- 

(Maupintour)  sity) 


SUMMER  SESSIONS  ABROAD  1960 


University  of  Son  Francisco 

GUADALAJARA,  Mexico.  June  27-July  29 
$240  incIvOM  tuilisn,  bsarJ,  rosai  on4  actniliss. 
VALENCIA,  Spain.  July  l-August  23 
Sanral  plant  to  fit  inOivMval  rosuiroaitntt  fnm 
$42$  intloOinf  tuition,  boord  ond  tooni,  ond  otthr- 
itiot,  and  ROUND  TRIP  PUNE,  NEW  YORK—  MA¬ 
DRID— VALENCIA. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  TOUR 
OF  EUROPE.  July  ond  August 

A  lint  cion  tour  vhithif  ID  countriot  of  Euiopo 
ond  Morocco  (Africo).  Unnortity  croditi  optional. 
Conductod  by  Dr.  Cortot  Sonchoi. 

Information: 

Dr.  Carlos  Sanchez,  University  of  San 
Francisco,  San  Francisco  17,  California 


73.  "Good  Books  for  Children"  is  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  supplementary  books  for  use  in  tha 
elementary  grades.  The  books  are  classified 
as  to  subject  and  show  the  reading  and  in¬ 
terest  levels  of  each  book.  (Benefic  Press) 


LOST  RIVER  CAVERISS 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.  Available  in 

Dept.  E,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  School  Year  of 

Chicago  I,  Illinois  1959-60  only. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  Indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  it  available.  4$  it 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 


Undorfround  opportunitiot  for  oducotion  and  rocrootion, 
o  wolconio  (hoofo  front  Iho  utuol  tcbool  routino. 

$00  0  fino  Covo  loeothor  oiith  o  Rorb  A  Minorol  Mu- 
touHi.  Ovor  4DDD  booutilol  Minorol  $pocintont  on  ditploy. 
Indoor  A  Outdoor  Picnic  Focililioa.  Rock  A  Minorol  $liop, 
Souronir  $hop  A  $nock  Dor. 

Writo  toi  Lott  Rivor  Coromt,  Hollortown,  (Nr.  Eotton)  Po. 
SpocinI  mtot  to  Jchoolt;  niott  onjoyoblo. 
your  noorott  Coro— Phono— TErroco  A-A267 


subject  . 

7.  school  name  . 

school  street  address 


CRAFTS  IDEA  BOOK 

Contains  over  DD  pnaes  of  instnie-  fn  on 
ticms.  ideas,  prices  and  pictures  of  #  S  > 
hundreds  of  rlnssronm  projects.  y 

CLEVELAND  CRAFTS  CO. 

4TD7-D  Buelid  Ave..  Cleveland  A.  Ohio 
AAAZ  Chicaoo  Ave..  Chicaao  51.  Illinois 

4  East  IDth  St..  New  York  8.  N.  Y. 


enrollment:  boys  . . . . 

available  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 
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Experimenting  with 
"Cartography" 

(continued  from  page  160) 

Staggered  when  the  project  was  ini¬ 
tiated,  the  individual  groups  stag¬ 
gered  themselves  throughout  the 
course  of  the  work.  This  mobility 
from  dependence  to  independence 
and  back  again  on  an  individual  and 
a  group  level  made  the  projects  a 
simpler  task  for  the  teacher  than 
they  otherwise  might  have  been. 

Two  problems  of  a  “human”  na¬ 
ture  developed.  Some  children  fin¬ 
ished  the  work  their  group  required 
before  others.  Others  could  not  work 
independently,  even  within  a  group, 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  chil¬ 
dren  who  finished  early  either  did 
extra-credit  work,  or  joined  other 
groups  and  offered  their  services  in 
doing  research.  The  youngsters  who 
had  a  limited  attention  span  were 
also  aided  by  those  who  had  finished 
early.  When  this  was  not  feasible,  I 
worked  with  these  children  in  other 
areas  of  learning,  on  an  individual 
basis,  until  they  felt  ready  to  return 
to  their  groups. 

Ready  To  Report 

Lo  and  behold!  The  big  day  came! 
We  completed  all  our  maps  and  were 
ready  to  display  them. 

As  I  listened  to  each  group,  three 
things  interested  me.  1  suddenly 
realized  that  the  youngsters  auto¬ 
matically  had  done  research  although 
I  had  said  it  would  not  be  required 
unless  needed  to  find  out  something 
that  will  help  to  make  the  map.  A 
high  incidence  of  learnings  had  taken 
place,  of  which  1  had  not  been  aware. 
1  was  also  impressed  by  the  type  of 
critical  analysis  the  class  made  of 
each  group’s  report. 
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Learning  Continues 

The  class  project  on  experimental 
map-making  is  finished,  but  learning 
goes  on  and  on.  One  boy  is  now 
doing  a  small  relief  map  out  of  plas¬ 
ter  of  Paris  in  his  spare  time,  ^me 
other  children  wrote  to  the  National 
Geographic  Society  to  find  out  where 
they  could  get  more  information 
about  maps.  One  group  became  so 
interested  in  Israel  that  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  doing  research  in  this  area. 

All  in  all,  I  would  say  that  the 
cxp)eriment  was  a  success.  We  may 
not  have  reached  the  moon,  but  our 
“rocket”  is  still  going  full-speed 
ahead  cartography-wise! 


VIEW  I  NO 
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PETER  PETER,  PUMPKIN  EATER -here’s  a 
novel  quiz  gome  adaptable  for  any  grade 


Pumpkin  fits  in  with  autumn.  And  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  Peter  Peter's  wife  adds  the 
delightful  element  of  surprise.  With  wife's 
restricted  living  in  a  pumpkin  shell  and  her 
woman's  curiosity,  she  wants  to  know  what's 
what.  Quiz  can  peak  up  interest  in  any  subject. 
Suggestions  for  pumpkin  and  quiz,  below. 


All  your  boys  and  girls  can  help 
you  make  the  pumpkin.  But  don’t 
divulge  the  purpose.  That’s  secret. 

Make  pumpkin  a  day  or  so  ahead 
amid  mystery  and  suspense.  One 
way  of  making  it  is  over  card 
table  (frame  or  round  table  this 
size.)  Get  flame  proof,  extra 
strong  crepe  paper —  1  pkg.  bright 
orange  25  ft.  long;  1  pkg.,  ft. 
Also,  1  pkg.  green  crep)e,  ft. 

Cut  longth  of  orange  paper  twice 
height  of  card  table.  Glue  sides  to¬ 
gether  with  rubber  cement.  Wrap 
around  table.  Overlap  in  rear  4'  for 
entrance.  Pad  table  top  with  wads  of 
newspaper  to  give  bulgy  pumpkin 
look.  Gather  top  of  ends  together  over 


center  of  table.  Tie  with  green  paper, 
winding  like  a  stem.  Cut  strips  of 
green  paper  for  leaves.  Fasten  about 
base  of  stem.  Cut  in  paper  doll  fashion. 

Cut  window  big  enough  for  child’s 
head  with  sunlMnnet.  Make  white 
cardboard  window;  hinge  with  tape. 

to  min.  bslors  quiz,  strange 
thumps  come  from  within  pump¬ 
kin.  Suddenly  window  flies  open 
— out  pops  Mrs.  P’s  head.  She 
wears  sunbonnet  and  perhaps 
great  big  glasses  to  peer  over. 
She  tells  who  she  is  and  plight  and 
begins  a  flood  of  questions.  Stop 
her.  She  withdraws  and  closes 
window  till  “ready.” 

Now,  explain  quiz.  Form  teams  — 
one  with  most  correct  answers, 
wins.  Prepare  questions  from 
textbooks  and  standardized  tests. 
Read  questions  one  by  one.  After 
each,  Mrs.  P  flings  window  open, 
pops  out  head,  squeeking  “Oh, 
yes,  I  want  to  know  that.” 

Train  your  best  little  actress  for 
the  part.  She  can  be  most  amus¬ 
ing.  (Pledge  her  to  secrecy.) 


Healthful  •  Delicious  •  Satisfijiug< 


Home  after  a  busy  day, 
see  how  quickly  the  lively,  fresh 
flavor  of  good,  delicious 
Wrigley's  ESZ&Z2^  Gum  gives 
you  a  refreshing,  little  lift  and  the 
natural  chewing  helps  relieve  tension. 


Teachers  Superintencients 

This  loc.ll,  Si.ite,  Naiion.il,  and  international 
teacher  placement  service  is  available  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  superintendents  through  the 
placement  offices  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service.  NO  FEE  CHARGED. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

iiffiliatfd  Hith  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 


P«q«  17$ 


READING  COMES 


ALIVE!! 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal,  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City 


Develop  reading  experiences  and 
situations  with  life-sized  basic  read¬ 
ing  characters. 

Reenact  stories;  develop  social  stud¬ 
ies  concepts;  creative  art  activities. 
Sturdy  duroflex  construction;  firm  sup¬ 
port  allows  each  character  to  stand 
erect;  lightweight — easily  moved  by 
children;  in  full  color. 

Figures  can  be  dressed  by  children  to 
fit  any  occasion. 

Girl— 12"  X  42" 

Boy—  1 2"  X  45"  PRICE— $5.98 

(per  figure] 

Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

CHILD  CHARACTERS 
BOX  62 

ERLTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


FILMSTRIPS 

Science:  Society  for  Visual  Education,  1345 
Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago  14,  III. 

A  new  series  of  primary  filmstrips  dealing 
with  basic  concepts  of  the  body,  nature, 
plant  and  animal  life.  Very  well  done  in 
fine  color  reproduction.  The  set  of  six 
sells  for  $24.30  or  $4.S0  per  individual 
filmstrip. 


TRANSPARENCIES 

Reading,  Science,  Sports:  Tweedy  Transpar¬ 
encies,  321  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.J. 
For  use  with  overhead  projectors,  com¬ 
mercially  prepared  transparencies  on  a 
number  of  subjects  are  now  available. 
Kits  covering  reading,  biology  and  sports 
may  be  obtained  to  use  with  most  stand¬ 
ard  overhead  projectors  in  sizes  of  5x5, 
7x7  or  10x10.  Write  for  full  information. 


'Winnie  the  Witch":  Society  for  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation,  1345  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago  14, 


Transpara-Film:  Seal,  Inc.,  Shelton,  Conn. 

A  new  process  for  producing  inexpensive 
full-color  transparencies  from  any  coated 
printing  material  is  now  available.  Il¬ 
lustrations  from  magazines  up  to  10"xl0" 
can  be  duplicated  without  difficulty. 
Send  for  full  information. 


An  original  make-believe  story  of  a  witch 
and  her  adventures.  Excellent  full  color 
drawings.  An  enjoyable  filmstrip  for  the 
lower  grades,  particularly  in  connection 
with  Halloween.  It  costs  $6.00. 

Also  a  new  filmstrip  for  Thanksgiving 
based  on  the  story  of  the  first  Thanks¬ 
giving  of  the  Pilgrims — Price  $6.00. 

In  addition  two  sound  filmstrips  for  the 
Christmas  Season.  “How  We  Got  Our 
Christmas  Customs”  and  “Barbara’s 
Happy  Christmas.”  Record,  filmstrip  and 
guide  sells  for  $8.50. 


PUBLICATIONS 

A-V-A  About  Dogs:  Gaines  Dog  Research 
Center,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
N.Y. 

An  interesting  list  of  audio-visual  aids 
dealing  with  all  phases  of  the  raising, 
training,  handling  and  caring  for  dogs. 


If  you  hove  o  book  length  manuscript  you  would  liko 
to  hove  published,  our  editoriol  stoff  will  be  glad  to 
consider  it.  Our  program  hos  lounched  mony  new  writers. 
Submit  your  work  for  free  editoriol  evoluation  ond  further 
informatiOTL  We  consider  oil  types  of  materlol. 

GREENWICH  ROOK  PUILISHERS 
Alien.:  Mr.  Jenkins  489  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


FILMS 

High  School  Science  Films:  Audio-Visual  Cen¬ 
ter,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
A  new  catalogue  of  over  800  high  school 
science  films  is  available  from  the  above 
address.  Send  for  your  copy. 


Chemistry  and  the  Chemical  Industry:  Manu 
facturing  Chemists  Association,  1825  Con¬ 
necticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 
A  new  catalogue  listing  many  films  suit¬ 
able  for  educational  use  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  chemistry. 


'The  Unique  Contribution”!  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  Wilmette,  III. 


Filmstrips:  Eye  Gate  House,  146-01  Archer 
Ave.,  Jamaica  35,  N.Y. 

Send  for  latest  1959-60  catalogue  of  film¬ 
strips  covering  many  subjects. 


1959-6’flRI^MAS  t  ^REET1NGS1959 


Films  and  Filmstrips:  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co., 
Text-Film  Dept.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  36,  N.Y. 

The  1959-60  catalogue  of  filmstrips  and 
films  is  now  available. 


MUNCT . FOR 

SCHOOL  PROJECTS 
EASY  e  DIGNIFIED 
NO  INVESTMENT— NO  RISK 
FOR  "NO  OBLIGATION" 
INFORMATION 

Mason  Candies,  Box  549.  Mlneola,  N.  Y. 


"Guide  to  Free  Curriculum  Materials”:  Edu¬ 
cators  Progress  Service.  Randolph,  Wise. 
Here  is  a  most  comprehensive  guide  to 
the  wealth  of  material  available  for  school 
use  without  charge.  The  guide  covers 
every  subject  in  the  curriculum  listing 
more  than  1,200  items  of  which  approxi¬ 
mately  500  are  new  listings  this  year. 
This  book  should  prove  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  for  any  school  library.  The  price 
is  $6.50. 


A  highly  interesting  film  giving  a  compre¬ 
hensive  coverage  of  the  various  types  of 
educational  films  used  in  the  modem 
classroom.  Representative  examples  of 
science,  animation,  social  studies,  music 
and  other  subjects  are  all  shown. 

The  film  is  available  without  charge  for 
such  educational  civic  groups  as  boards 
of  education,  PTA's  and  AVA  classes. 
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Do  you  know  a  retired  school  superintendent, 
principal,  or  teacher,  to  conduct  3-month  edu¬ 
cation  study  in  Monmouth  County.  Minimum 
10  years  Monmouth  experience  desirable.  Liberal 
fee  plus  expenses.  Need  own  car.  Call  R.  D. 
Schubert,  SHadyside  7-3270,  or  write  c/o 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  P.O.  Box  107. 
Red  Bank.  N.J. 


TV  in  the  Classroom  . . . 

(continued  from  page  143) 

a  number  of  districts,  representatives 
of  the  State  College  at  Glassboro  and 
a  group  of  parents. 

Mr.  Fox  had  brought  along  a  top¬ 
flight  technical  crew.  The  equipment 
was  the  most  modern  and  complete. 
Reception  was  excellent. 

The  group  was  broken  down  to 
view  the  action  from  classrooms  as 
if  they  were  a  typical  class  watching 
a  regular  lesson.  Margaret  Johnson 
gave  an  excellent  demonstration  of 
various  art  media  and  techniques. 
Joyce  Pritchard  used  a  small  group 
of  beginning  reading  children  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  some  phonetic  techniques. 
Walter  Richardson  and  his  wife  en¬ 
chanted  the  group  with  their  pup¬ 
petry  demonstration,  which  included 
production  of  an  original  play. 

After  lunch,  Mr.  Fox  gave  a  tech¬ 
nical  outline  of  the  methods  used  in 
televising  such  demonstrations.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  discussion  period  the  teachers 
came  to  certain  conclusions.  They 
said  that  the  use  of  television  in  the 
instructional  program  is  a  new  proc¬ 
ess  and  as  such,  its  effectiveness  will 
depend  upon  how  intelligently  and 
imaginatively  it  is  used.  The  TV  set 
is  a  piece  of  equipment,  and  not  a 
teacher.  It  cannot  in  itself  make  a 
lesson  good  or  bad,  it  all  depends  on 
the  person  who  produces  and  teaches 
the  lesson. 

Adds  to  Mobility 

This  new  process  must  be  under¬ 
stood,  used  intelligently  and  coordi¬ 
nated  with  all  the  other  experiences 
of  the  schoolday.  It  is  not  just  a  new 
audio-visual  gadget,  but  a  new 
medium  of  communication  that  gives 
the  viewer  an  immediate  and  com¬ 
plete  reproduction  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening.  It  can  add  another  new  di¬ 
mension  to  the  school.  TV  means 
that  unique  contributions  can  be 
made  to  the  educational  program 
through  the  greater  use  of  resources 
and  resource  people  of  the  commun¬ 
ity.  It  implements  the  development 
of  good  habits  of  sustained  attention, 
careful  observation  and  attentive  lis¬ 
tening,  while  the  television  camera 
adds  mobility  to  any  lesson,  and  this 
provides  a  “front-row  seat”  for  each 
pupil  who  is  viewing. 

Natiu-ally  there  are  some  limita¬ 
tions  to  the  contributions  of  TV.  It 
is  only  an  aid  and  can  never  replace 
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the  human  element.  It  is  a  one-way  tion,  another  for  review,  another  for 
channel  and  while  it  communicates  to  presenting  learning  experiences  which 
the  pupils,  they  can  never  talk  back,  otherwise  could  not  be  brought  into 
In  teaching  via  TV,  the  teacher  the  classroom.  Television  thus  has 
does  not  see  the  children  and  the  potential  of  being  a  versatile 

hence  loses  the  personal  touch.  Since  power-tool  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 

content  can  be  communicated  so  teacher. 

much  more  quickly,  there  is  dang»  Now  the  teachers  of  West  Dept- 
of  trying  to  cover  too  much,  too  ford  Township  and  Gloucester 
soon.  There  is  also  the  danger  that  County  have  a  much  better  concept 
pupils  tend  to  accept  TV  as  author!-  of  the  contribution  of  television  to 

tative  and  might  expect  too  many  education.  They  are  quite  aware  that 

“being-told  about”  experiences  in-  it  can  never  replace  the  classroom 
stead  of  trying  to  look  up  data  and  teacher.  But,  they  are  also  alerted 
reason  their  own  answers.  to  its  possibilities  of  opening  up  a 

Generally  the  group  agreed  that  vast  new  area  of  communication.  It 
television  is  a  means  to  a  greater  end.  was  a  good  day  and  a  wonderful 
It  can  be  used  one  time  for  motiva-  learning  experience. 


When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  leant  better  teachers 


226  East  Hanover  Street 


Trenton  8,  N.  |. 


G.  Edteard  MeC.omtey,  Mgr, 


Member  NaSionai  Association  of  Toaebtts*  AgtneUs 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  Juniper  BMg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILA 

A  distinctive  personnel  service,  of  especial  appeal  to  employers  who 
appreciate  careftil  work,  and  to  teadiers  of  ability  and  ambition 

Kingsley  |  ftrsoiul  Discrimmatint  Sttvkt  |;  j. 


Managers 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthncr,  Prop. 

Mtmbrr  Sationsl  Allocution  of  Tttuhtri  Atoncioi  A  Snporior  Agtncy  for  Superior  PeopI* 

Established  185) 


DDYAMT  Teachers  Bureau  thos  b  R  bryant 

01%  I  I  1025  Witherspoon  Bldg.  W.  D.  Grbulich 

WRITE  —  PHONE —VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1223 

MrmPrt  NetionM  Allocution  of  Ttscbori’  Agtneui 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  Pennsylvania.  Deiasrare,  New  Jersey.  New  York— 42od  Year 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


47  Court  Sfreet  JEfferson  S-5400  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Centrally  located  in  rapidly  growinq  area — ^Top  salaries  and  generous 
annual  increments — All  grades  and  Administration — Public  and  Private 
Write  or  phone  for  registration  blank 

Horry  G.  Stuart  William  A.  Busch 
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Editorial  Committee 

William  Pazicky  (D.A.),  Chairman  Red  Bank 
Grace  D.  Deinzer  New  Brunswick 

A.  L.  Donley  Vineland 

Dr.  William  P.  Patterson  Hackensack 

George  Reinfeld  Glassboro  State  College 

Walter  H.  Williams  Ocean  City 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Associate  Editor 


Something  In  Newark 

There’s  a  saying  that  “you  can’t  fight  ‘City  Hall’.” 
However,  the  teachers  of  Newark  are  doing  just  that. 

Coining  back  to  a  new  school  term,  they  found  a 
Board  regulation  requiring  school  administrators  and 
supervisors  to  live  within  the  city  limits.  Denials  to 
the  contrary,  the  regular  classroom  teachers  are  afraid 
that  they  are  next  for  the  “moving  list.” 

Since  a  board  of  education  is  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  running  schools,  we  fail  to  understand 
its  current  interest  in  local  real  estate.  We  suspect 
there  is  more  to  this  than  a  school  board’s  whim  .  .  . 
and  so  do  the  Newark  teachers. 

That  leads  to  two  possible  motives,  neither  of 
which  we  like. 

Motive  1 — The  city  has  become  enthused  over  re¬ 
development  plans.  The  “new  Newark”  will  be  a 
magnificent  cultural  center  .  .  .  “or  else!”  Making  the 
school  people  live  in  the  city  could  be  someone’s 
notion  for  building  up  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
community. 

Motive  2 — People  do  not  even  care  if  the  school 
administrators  move  back,  stay,  or  go.  This  approach 
might  say  “fine”  to  the  exodus  of  capable  school 
leaders  to  positions  in  other  districts. 

There  may  be  other  reasons  behind  the  Board’s 
action,  but  we  expect  they  would  sound  just  as  un¬ 
acceptable. 

What  particularly  puzzles  us  in  Newark  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Board  President  and  the  Mayor.  Both 
are  leading  labor  union  officials.  We  are  amazed  to 
see  them  sit  silently  while  the  Board  enacts  a  rule 
which  harks  back  to  “company  town”  policies.  The 
organized  labor  movement  has  long  fought  to  remove 
such  restrictions  from  the  industrial  world. 

In  pushing  the  residency  rule,  someone  has  threat¬ 
ened  the  fine  reputation  and  standards  that  have  made 
the  Newark  system  a  model  among  the  nation’s  big- 
city  school  districts.  Countless  years  and  dollars  de¬ 
voted  to  building  an  excellent  school  staff  will  be 
wasted  by  this  sudden  turn.  New  job  applicants  will 


be  discouraged;  and  many  of  the  present  staff  wUl 
be  more  easily  lured  to  surrounding  communities. 
Many  towns  have  recently  been  passing  Newark’s  lead 
with  higher  salary  guides. 

Whether  it  takes  a  legal  battle  or  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  public  pressure,  the  Newark  teachers  want 
an  end  to  this  rule.  They  have  the  full  support  of  both 
NJEA  and  NEA.  The  teachers  of  New  Jersey  and  of 
the  nation  do  not  want  this  idea  spreading.  They  will 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time,  effort,  and  money  to  see 
that  it  ends  in  Newark.  With  such  strong  local,  state 
and  national  professional  organizations  working  for 
them,  the  teachers  of  Newark  have  a  chance.  Let  us 
all  hope  for  success. 

Tips  on  Discipline 

When  an  aroused  public  interest  led  the  National 
Education  Association  to  make  a  special  study  project 
in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency,  we  all  hoped  for 
some  important  advice. 

But,  as  Boston  U.  psychologist  William  C.  Kvaraceus 
and  his  staff  discovered,  much  of  the  data  assembled 
also  told  a  great  deal  about  the  handling  of  all  young¬ 
sters,  not  just  those  in  the  “delinquent  classification.” 

Even  good  teachers  have  disciplinary  problems.  But 
good  discipline  is  more  than  keeping  order  in  the 
classroom.  Its  ultimate  goal  is  to  help  children  de¬ 
velop  self-control,  self-respect,  and  respect  for  property 
and  people  around  them. 

Out  of  a  bagful  of  tips  on  discipline  published  in 
the  Project  report,  here  are  10  we  like. 

1.  Make  your  instructional  and  other  classroom 
activities  interesting,  meaningful,  and  vital. 

2.  Know  your  subject,  but  don’t  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  the  goal  of  teaching  is  to  have  your 
pupils  learn  all  that  you  know  about  your  subject. 
Your  challenge  is  to  see  what  contribution  your  sub¬ 
ject  can  make  to  their  needs  and  their  abilities. 

3.  Know  the  fundamentals  of  classroom  manage¬ 
ment:  seating,  attendance  details,  promptness  in  be¬ 
ginning  the  work,  being  on  time  yourself,  lighting, 
ventilating,  and  the  mechanical  details  involved  in 
efficient  management.  Use  student  help  whenever 
possible.  What  if  students  do  make  mistakes  oc¬ 
casionally? 

4.  Learn  the  pupils’  problems.  It  may  be  more  im¬ 
portant  to  you  to  “find  out  something”  than  to  “do 
something.” 

5.  Know  your  pupils’  backgrounds,  interests,  abili¬ 
ties,  needs,  and  present  levels  of  achievement. 

6.  Hold  to  “standards,”  but  be  sure  they  are  stand¬ 
ards  which  the  pupil  can  meet. 

7.  Give  some  thought  to  your  own  personal  quali¬ 
ties.  Be  firm,  dignified,  sympathetic,  patient,  fair, 
charitable,  pleasant,  calm,  confident,  and  business-like. 
Dress  attractively  and  neatly,  but  not  glamorously. 

8.  Know  your  pupils’  names.  Read  Carnegie’s 
“How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People.”  A  good 
teacher  is  a  good  salesman. 

9.  Be  willing  to  apologize  to  a  pupil  if  you  find 
that  you  have  treated  him  unjustly.  Don’t  try  to 
“cover  up”  in  order  to  “save  face.”  A  teacher  loses 
nothing  by  admitting  his  error. 

10.  Control  your  temper. 
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Your  Membership 
Makes  the  Difference 


Over  40,000  members  keep  your 
state  professional  organization 
strong.  It  serves  a  profession  that 
has  no  limit  —  ever}-  teacher  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  active  work  of  NJEA. 
Salaries  are  higher,  retirement  moni 
secure,  tenure  strengthened,  class¬ 
rooms  less  restricted  —  mainly  be¬ 
cause  teachers  in  New  Jersey  are 
united.  .Across  the  state,  one  group 
speaks  for  them  forcefully,  dramat¬ 
ically.  and  frequently.  Today,  your 
classroom  is  a  better  place  to  teach 
because  teachers  built  a  dvnamic 
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NJE.A.  The  classroom  of  tomorrow 


can  be  even  better,  lour  mem¬ 


bership  will  make  the  difference. 


Belong  to 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


180  West  State  Street.  Treaton  8,  New  Jersey 


Export  6-5558 


Special  training  classrooms  need 
enough  light,  properly  planned,  to 
eliminate  glare  and  disturbing  re¬ 
flections.  Teaching  and  learning  will 
be  made  easier  .  .  .  eyesight  will  be 
protected. 

For  experienced  lighting  counsel, 
call  the  Commercial  Representative 
at  your  nearest  Public  Service  office. 

PUBLIC 'Q)SERV1CE 

A  362-59 
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